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THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF 
the American Federation of Labor will 
meet September 8 in Chicago to prepare 
its report to next month’s convention and 
to deal with vital current problems. A 
decision is expected to be reached at the 
Chicago session on whether to comply 
with the registration requirements enun- 
ciated by Robert N. Denham, general 
counsel of the new National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. While under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act employers are not required to 
sign affidavits that they are not Commu- 
nists or anything else, union officers must 
sign such affidavits. It is this inequality 
of treatment that is deeply resented. 


DISCUSSING THIS ISSUE IN A 
radio interview, Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany emphasized that, so far as 
the A. F. of L. is concerned, the question 
is not one of ability to comply. He 
stated that he knows of no Communists 
or anyone even faintly resembling a 
Communist among the officers of the 
Federation and its affiliated unions. “It’s 
a question of principle,’ Mr. Meany 
pointed out. “There is nothing in the 
law compelling an employer to state he 
is not a Communist.” In the same inter- 
view Mr. Meany charged and presented 
proof that the Republican leadership in 
Congress “has demonstrated beyond any 
question that it is the mouthpiece and 
political instrument of Big Business.” 


THE AMERICAN FARMERS ARE 
making more money than ever before. 
For the first eight months of this year, 
their income was 21 per cent above the 
same period of 1946. The businessman 
is also raking in the dollars at a most 
pleasurable rate. The wage-earner, how- 
ever, is finding his economic position 
deteriorating steadily ; the money in his 
pay envelope buys less each day. 


JOSEPH BALL, THE ANTI-LABOR 
Senator from Minnesota, and other so- 
lons who follow the National Association 
of Manufacturers line and put over the 
Taft-Hartley Act in the last session of 


Congress, are going up and down the 
country explaining the legislative mon- 
strosity they spawned—and collecting 
fat fees for their explanations. They are 
making their talks to employer groups 
eager to know just how to use the new 
law against their workers’ organizations. 
It has been reported that the speaker’s 
honorarium for a spiel on the Taft- 
Hartley Act is often as high as $1000. 


THE COUNSEL FOR THE KEARNS 
subcommittee of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, who brutally assaulted Joseph A. 
Padway and grossly insulted William C. 
Doherty during recent Hollywood hear- 
ings, has not yet been removed. The 
American Federation of Labor and its 
7,500,000 members have not forgotten 
and will not forget the shameful conduct 
of Irving G. McCann and will regard the 
failure of leaders of the majority party 
to dismiss him as further evidence of 
their anti-labor attitude. 


THE DISTILLERY WORKERS WON 
a complete victory last month for em- 
ployes of Joseph E. Seagram and Sons 
following a short strike. The matters in 
dispute were a health and welfare plan 
and various points of contract interpre- 
tation. Agreement had been reached 
on wage increases of 15 to 17% cents 
an hour. The Seagram concern’s plants 
are located in Kentucky, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Indiana. 


BRITAIN’S 75 PER CENT TAX ON 
American motion pictures is disturbing 
not only to Hollywood’s studio chiefs but 
also to the workers employed in the in- 
dustry. Labor in the movie industry is 
A. F. of L. from top to bottom. Unions 
regard the tax as discriminatory. 


LABOR SHOULD BE UNITED IN 
the fight to protect the interests of the 
working people in the face of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, said Thomas Kennedy, vet- 
eran secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America, in a state- 
ment prepared for Labor Day release. 
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Closed Shop 


The closed shop is the essence of 
democracy, the rule of the majority. It 
applies a sound unit whereby workers 
can express themselves. To say that 
this exercises a tyranny over the minor- 
ity would be to strike at the very roots 
of our political philosophy. 

Outlawing the closed shop is against 
democracy in its full:sense, the rule of 
the majority, the American way. 

A partial union divides authority 
between management and the union, 
but leaves the minority entirely with- 
out representation and a primary cause 
of friction between the two authorities. 
Rising costs, poorer merchandise and 
lack of effort in product improvement 
are natural consequences of such a sit- 
uation. The public is certainly the 
loser. 

The crux of the question of the 
closed shop is the effect of the closed 
shop on the community as a whole. Re- 
gardless of how the employe, employer 
or the business is benefited, the public 
must also gain. 

The effect on business of a closed 
shop can best be judged by the show- 
ing of businesses in which the closed 
shop prevails. : 

Unions, despite all their real or 
imaginary excesses, have done more 
to free the working man and raise the 
standard of living in this country than 
any other force. 

It is the union that protects the 
employes from abuses and elevates 
workers from the low levels of servi- 
tude to the dignity of self-respecting 
citizens, enjoying equal liberty and bar- 
gaining power. It is a travesty to say 
that to be obliged to join a union is a 
violation of individual freedom when, in 
lact, it is a guarantee of freedom from 
the absolute authority of the employer. 


Herbert J. Buchsbaum. 
[Chicago manufacturer] 
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Peter J. McGuire, a carpenter, 
was the father of Labor Day 


IXTY-FIVE eventful years have 
elapsed since the first celebration 
of Labor Day. That was in New York 
City on September 5, 1882. 


The idea of Labor Day was born in 
sthe brain of Peter J. McGuire, one of 
Hthe sturdy pioneers of American trade 
punionism. Standing before the newly 
perganized Central Labor Union of New 
SYork City on May 8, 1882, the young 
Starpenter suggested that one day in 
pthe year ought to be set aside as a holi- 
May in recognition of the great contri- 
butions to the common good made by 
pall who toiled. 

» Those present at the meeting ac- 
peepted McGuire’s suggestion with much 
p enthusiasm. A committee was promptly 
Pappointed, and soon preparations were 
p well advanced for America’s first cele- 
| bration of Labor Day. The first Mon- 
day in September—Septernber 5—was 
pthe date designated. 
| On that day, a clear, pleasant day, 
»with a gentle breeze blowing, the trade 
Sunionists of New York paraded up 
Broadway to Union Square and then 
Pup Fifth Avenue to Forty-second 
| Street. A picnic and speechmaking 
| followed the parade, and in the evening 
[there were fireworks and dancing. 

In 1894 Congress voted to make La- 
bor Day a legal public holiday. Ever 
since then, on the first Monday of Sep- 
tember, all America has paused to pay 
tribute to the working men and women 
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who have built our nation and made it, 
despite a few admitted shortcomings, 
the most successful democracy in world 
history. 

Labor Day had been a national holi- 
day for only a few years when Samuel 
Gompers, then president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, decided to 
discuss the significance of this day in 
the American FEDERATIONIST. In an 
editorial he declared : 

“The marching toilers in the Labor 
Day demonstrations signalize no mar- 


| The Teles Day 


tial glory, brutal domination, conquests 
or warlike pomp. They are, in their 
essence, the manifestations of the grow- 
ing intelligence of the workers who rec- 
ognize that peace is as essential to suc- 
cessful industry and real progress as 
air is to lung-breathing animals; that 
justice to the toilers has too long been 
denied.” 

Labor Day is an American institu- 
tion. Tafts and Hartleys come and go, 
but Labor Day will endure as long as 
there is a U.S.A. 
























HIS YEAR Labor Day finds the nation’s 
workers existing under the ominous shadow of the most 
oppressive anti-labor law ever enacted by Congress. There 
can be no real hope of future progress and the enjoyment 
of the free American way of life for the wage-earners of 
our country while the Taft-Hartley Act remains on the 
statute books. 

As yet the full impact of this reactionary law has not 
been felt by labor, but, as time goes on, its provisions will 
stifle the growth of organized labor, weaken the trade 
union movement in our land and make it increasingly 
difficult for American working men and women to keep 
their heads above water. The American Federation of 
Labor does not propose to submit to such oppressive and 
repressive conditions. On this Labor Day, I call upon 
every member of our organization to join in an unrelent- 
ing campaign for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


THE CHALLENGE WILL BE MET 

As true Americans the members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will rally to meet this challenge. We are 
determined not to let our freedoms be throttled. We are 
ready to fight with every legitimate weapon at our com- 
mand to protect our right to improve working and living 
conditions for ourselves and our fellow workers. We will 
not willingly or supinely permit the forces of feaction to 
capture control of our country. 

Let me make this clear—the American Federation of 
Labor has just begun to fight. We will use our economic 
strength to the fullest extent to protect the rights of our 
members in contract negotiations with employers. We 
will take advantage of every opportunity to challenge the 
legality of the slave labor law in the courts. 

But even such measures are not enough. In the coming 
year, labor must exert its political strength as never before 
in history. We must unite to defeat for reelection every 
member of Congress who voted for this obnoxious law. 
We must join in electing to our national and state law- 
making bodies candidates who are truly representative of 
the will of the people and will not succumb to pressure 
by the selfish Big Business interests now dominating the 
Eightieth Congress. 
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Only in this way can we bring about the prompt repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. Only in this way can we suc- 
ceed in the enactment of social justice legislation which 
is so acutely needed by the American people, like health 
insurance, an adequate housing program and a minimum 


wage measuring up to the standards of health and decency. 


WORKERS ARE DEEPLY DISTURBED 


Today, in spite of full employment and high wages, 
labor in America is deeply disturbed. The rising tide of 
prices has cut the purchasing power of the wage-earner’s 
dollar in half and wage rates are lagging behind the cost 
of living. At the same time, the workers of the nation are 
alarmed by the organized attempt to undermine and 
destroy the only instrument which has faithfully and suc- 
cessfully served to protect their interests over the years— 
their labor unions. 

The task and responsibility of organized labor in the 
months ahead will not be to arouse the spirit of retaliation 
among the membership but to keep the spontaneous surge 
of that spirit within disciplined bounds. For our own good 
and the welfare of our country, we must keep production 
going at full blast and the wheels of industry moving 
without serious interruption. We must fight our enemies 
not with ill-considered strikes but with ballots, in the 
peaceful, democratic and American way. 

I have great faith in the good sense of the American 
people and in the spirit of fairness that animates them. It 
is my opinion that if labor upholds its responsibilities to 
the public, the public will uphold labor. Within the few 
short weeks since the enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the tide of public opinion already has swung against it. 
Tests of public sentiment which have been taken recently 
show that a majority of the American people favor imme- 
diate revision or repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

As the evil provisions of the law become more fully 
understood, a tidal wave of opposition will roll up against 
it and crash down upon the head of its sponsors and sup- 
porters on next Election Day. 

Labor is rallying its forces. Our goals are freedom and 


security of all. We will never be satisfied with less. 
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VR THIS Labor Day of 1947 the 7,500,000 
American working men and women who make up the 
American Federation of Labor as well as all other Amer- 
icans who work for a living are face to face with a most 
serious situation. 

We had felt justified in believing that the right of unions 
to exist and to function for the benefit of the working peo- 
ple of our nation had at last been conceded even by those 
who in years gone by were the most bitter enemies of 
trade unionism. Unfortunately, recent events have shown 
that these reactionaries still regard their lust for profits as 
entitled to much higher consideration than the welfare of 
the many millions of average Americans who work for 
wages. 

All parts of the Taft-Hartley Act, passed by a Congress 
subservient to Big Business, have now become effective. 
This is a law which is vicious in the extreme. Under this 
law it becomes more difficult than ever before for the 
average trade union to secure necessary and just improve- 
ments in wages and working conditions for the. member- 
ship it represents. In enacting this law over a Presidential 
veto, Congress has handed the unfair and unscrupulous 
employer deadly weapons to use against his employes and 
their organizations whenever he chooses. 

Labor Day, 1947, might appropriately mark the begin- 
ning of organized labor’s all-out campaign to marshal 
public opinion for the repeal of this oppressive statute at 
an early date. The sooner this law is removed from the 
books, the sooner the nation we love will resume its for- 
ward march as the standard bearer of the free way of life. 

And in this connection let it not be forgotten that vicious 
anti-labor legislation has also been enacted in a number 
of states. The struggle to wipe out these state laws aimed 
at labor’s heart must also receive the fullest support of all 
fair-minded Americans, both those inside and those out- 
side organized labor itself. 

If the repeal of these anti-labor laws is to be accom- 
plished, our fellow Americans on the farms and in the 
villages of our nation must be shown how disastrous for 
themselves as well as for trade unionists in the cities will 
be the ultimate effects of the anti-labor stand taken. this 
year by their representatives in Congress. Even a casual 
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George Meany’s 


LABOR DAY MESSAGE 







analysis of the vote to override the veto of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act promptly reveals that Big Business was strongly 
supported on this issue by Congressmen representing farm 
constituencies. 

Today, with American-produced foodstuffs still being 
exported as well as consumed domestically at rates that 
break previous records, the American farmer is prosper- 
ous. We hope that he will always be prosperous. But 
exports will soon diminish and the time will again come, as 
after World War I, when the American farmer will be 
wholly dependent upon the domestic market. In other 
words, he will be dependent upon the purchasing power of 
the millions of workers in the cities here at home. All the 
tycoons of Big Business combined, despite their great 
wealth, are not able to consume more than a most insig- 
nificant fraction of the farmers’ output. 


FARMERS AND WORKERS LINKED 


It is clearly to the farmer’s personal economic interest, 
then, to see to it that America’s industrial wage-earners 
obtain good pay for their toil. The suffering of our farm- 
ers during the great depression, which resulted directly 
from the lack of purchasing power among working people 
in the cities, demonstrated the interrelationship between 
the well-being of the farmer and the well-being of labor. 
it is regrettable that some farmers have forgotten this 
interrelationship. 

If the Taft-Hartley Act remains on the statute books, 
employers will have many tools ready to hand with which 
to hammer down the wages of labor. Lower wages spell 
reduced purchasing power and reduced purchasing power 
for labor inevitably spells economic disaster for the farmer 
once conditions return to normal. 

Congressmen from the rural districts have therefore done 
their constituents a grave disservice by passing the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Anti-labor propaganda disseminated among 
the farmers by Big Business during the past few years has 
played an important part in this picture. Now it is up to 
labor to get busy and bring the truth to the farmers, so 
that they will join with us in the fight to repeal a statute 
which potentially is as disastrous for them as for workers. 

If the Taft-Hartley Act re- (Continued on Page 32) 
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By RICHARD J. GRAY 


President, Building and Construction 
Trades Department, A. F. of L. 
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T IS fashionable these days to blame 
everything on labor. It is also a 
part of the prevailing fashion to blame 
high construction costs on high union 


wages of building workers. 
This charge has been made 
loudly, often and with a ven- 
geance. But no matter how 
current, how fashionable or 
how loud, the charge is not 
true. To show this, facts 
speak more convincingly than 
vague allegations. 

Building wages were sta- 
bilized throughout the de- 
fense and war period. This 
stabilization was put into ef- 
fect by voluntary agreement 
of the building trades unions. 
Wage stabilization was ap- 
plied to building workers a 
year sooner than to workers 
in other industries. 

Most important of all, war- 
time wage increases in build- 
ing were restricted more 
severely than in any other 
industry. Such increases as 
were allowed to meet inequi- 
ties and assure an adequate 
supply of qualified workers 
on critical jobs were exceed: 
ingly moderate. 


During the war, building | 


tradesmen everywhere turned 
in unprecedented records. 
They swiftly built military 
bases, housing projects, hos- 
pitals and even atomic plants. 
Many all-time records for 
completion were shattered. 

To do all this, often without 
a full complement of fully 


Oft-repeated statements by 
union foes that workers i" 
this industry are lavishly 
paid are utter poppycoe 

Annual income of average 
building trades man is ™ 
‘notoriously low’ category 
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qualified journeymen, the workers had 
to perform feats of endurance. It 
meant much strenuous overtime work 
and much night labor. Wartime in- 
creases in building workers’ earnings 
were not due to increased rates; most 
of them were the result of wearing 
overtime and night-shift work. 

Wage stabilization terminated in 
1946, and during the past year upward 
adjustments in the wages of building 
workers have been negotiated. These 
peacetime wage increases have also 
been much smaller than in other indus- 
tries. During the past year—between 
July, 1946, and July, 1947—union 
wage scales in building rose on the 
average 15 per cent, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

While the rate of pay showed this 
increase, it did not bring much of an 
increased income to building mechanics 
and laborers. Employment on private 
contract work was intermittent, due to 
severe material shortages. Overtime 
work was substantially reduced, with 
the resulting loss of premium compen- 
sation. During the winter, unemploy- 
ment was substantial in a number of 
localities, while in New York City and 
a number of other communities a sub- 
stantial number of building tradesmen 
went without work for much longer 
than seasonal periods of time. 

Only in the summer of 1947 did 
employment reach full-time propor- 
tions, following a marked improvement 
in the flow of materials and a rapid 
acceleration in contract work. In June 
average hourly earnings of all building 
workers on private contract construc- 
tion averaged $1.66 an hour, with 
weekly earnings averaging $62.68. 


Building Men Not Paid Every Day 


_ It should be noted that these earn- 
ings account only for workers who 
were actually employed. When a build- 
ing tradesman moves from one job to 
another, or his work is held up by 
weather, he does not get paid. But, of 
course, the building worker, like every- 
one else, must eat every day, pay his 
family rent every month, buy clothes 
and send his children to school. The 
bill collector, the landlord and the gro- 
cer are little concerned about the 
weather, the seasons or changes from 
job to job. 

Because of the character of their 
employment, the annual earnings of 
building workers have been notoriously 
low. Although no recent figures on 
annual income in the building trades 
have been made available, the Depart- 
ment of Labor reports that the average 
construction worker on federal proj- 
ects earned a monthly total of $193.42 
in March, 1947, and $210.56 in June. 

These monthly earnings are signifi- 
cant considering the fact that work on 
federally financed construction projects 
is generally more stable and continuous 
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than on privately financed contract 
work. These monthly figures would 
seem to indicate that the average 
monthly income of the building worker 
is no higher than that of workers in 
manufacturing industries. 

How are these building wages re- 
flected in construction costs? We know 
that in housing construction, for ex- 
ample, labor accounts for about 32 per 
cent of the site cost, while building 
materials amount to over 45 per cent. 
We also know that between July, 1939, 


and July, 1947, wholesale prices of- 


building materials rose twice as much 
as union wage rates. 

Take a house costing $5000 in 1939. 
The site labor cost in building such a 
house was about $1600. The site labor 
cost required to build an identical house 
in 1947 would be about $2380, or $780 
more than in 1939. Compare this with 
the effect of building materials on 
costs. To build a $5000 house in 1939 
would have taken $2250 worth of build- 
ing materials. In 1947 to build an 
identical house would take $4410, or 
$2160 more than in 1939. 

When you take into account the 
speculative rise in land prices and other 
costs, you realize that the house which 
cost $5000 in 1939 now costs around 
$10,000. But the fact is that this $5000 
increase in the total cost compares with 
an increase in site labor cost of only 
$780. In the light of these officially 


reported facts, it is clear that the daily 
assertions blaming the increased con- 
struction costs on union building labor 
are a rather drastic departure from the 
truth. 

Since V-J Day union wages nego- 
tiated through collective bargaining 
have been exceeded in a number of 
localities by excessive “black market” 
wages. As late as the spring of this 
year, builders in several communities 
were publicly offering rates as much 
as $6 to $8 a day higher than the pre- 
vailing union rates in the same city or 
town. Many such offers have been 
prompted by the fact that the work 
was being done under cost-plus-per- 
centage contracts which make a con- 
tract more profitable for the contractor 
if he inflates his costs. 

These practices have been extremely 
trying to the union leadership, gen- 
uinely concerned in maintaining fair 
and stable rates of pay for building 
workers. It is indeed fortunate that 
such practices are disappearing. 

With the unprecedented backlog of 
construction work piled up in recent 
years, the building workers’ foremost 
concern is to get on with the job. The 
building tradesman wants to build and 
build well. He seeks fair and equitable 
wages, knowing that such wages are 
essential in order to provide him a 
decent livelihood and future stability of 
employment. 


Workers Are Going Into Debt 


SURVEY of consumer finances, 

published by the conservative Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, reveals that 27 per 
cent of American families used their 
savings or went into debt in 1946. Of 
the 46,300,000 spending units in the 
country, 12,500,000 spent more money 
than they earned. Of the units where 
the breadwinner was a skilled or semi- 
skilled worker, 30 per cent had to spend 


»in excess of income. 


The survey shows that the situation 
in 1946 was much worse than in 1945. 
In the year the war ended about 70 
per cent of the units saved money, 13 
per cent broke even and 17 per cent 
used up their savings or went into 
debt. Last year only 65 per cent of the 
units added to their savings, with eight 
per cent breaking even. In the cur- 
rent year, with prices at record highs, 
savings by wage-earners are believed 
to be running below last year’s figures. 

Meanwhile, business profits are the 
highest in history. Net earnings of 
402 companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange amounted to 97.9 per 
cent more in the first six months of 
1947 than in the same period of 1946, 
according to Exchange, magazine pub- 
lished by the securities mart. 


The steel, iron and coke industry 
was reported as leading the parade with 
a gain in net earnings of 155 per cent 
over last year. Next in line were ma- 
chinery and metals, with a net income 
gain of 148 per cent. Companies in 
many other industries are also reaping 
fabulous profits this year. 


In 1946 the National Association of 
Manufacturers and profit-minded poli- 
ticians assured the American people 
that the removal of price controls 
would stimulate production to such a 
degree that, in a very short time, there 
would be a plentiful supply of commodi- 
ties at moderate prices. Controls were 
removed as the N.A.M. urged, but 
prices are the highest ever. So are 
profits. Meanwhile, the worker is 
forced to use up his savings and go 
into debt. 

The greed of most manufacturers 
and merchants is seriously worrying 
B. C. Forbes, editor of Forbes Maga- 
zine, and other journalists serving busi- 
ness interests. In the latest issue of 
his magazine Mr. Forbes pleads with 
the profiteers to be less voracious, 
warning that public disgust with the 
tactics of business imperils the 1948 
political ambitions of the N.A.M. gang. 
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The railroader is 
a good citizen who 
wants his family to 
be fed and clothed 


properly. 


This is 


impossible with the 
low pay he now gets 


Rail Labor Seeks Wage boost 


LOGICAL, strongly developed 

case amply justifying a general 
increase of twenty cents an hour for 
nearly 1,000,000 members of seven- 
teen non-operating railroad brother- 
hoods has been built up by union rep- 
resentatives during arbitration hear- 
ings held in Chicago. 

Labor’s attack has been centered on 
the long-standing inequity between the 
wages of railroad employes and those 
of workers in the country’s manufac- 
turing industries. Originating after 
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by 
GEORGE M. HARRISON 


Grand President, Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks 


1921 but of minor significance for the 
following fifteen years, this inequity 
began to grow in 1936 and was inten- 
sified to the point of fantasy during 
World War II. Wage stabilization and 
the regulations issued under it, espe- 
cially the Little Steel formula, handi- 
capped railroad employes, both non- 
operating and operating, far more than 
they did workers in other industries. 

Also a highly important factor in 
building the unions’ case has been the 
enormous increase in the cost of living 


since the death of OPA. Labor wit- 
nesses have stressed that the full m- 
crease of twenty cents an hour would 
accomplish nothing more than to ft 
store to the workers the relative put- 
chasing power they enjoyed after the 
1946 increase, and would do nothing to 
correct the unjustified wage position 
with which railroad employes have 
been burdened for too many years. 

A third factor is the sensational 
change for the better in the productiv- 
ity of the non-operating employes, 
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wiable record established by a smaller 
fee of men, working with a smaller 
i” older plant, handling the greatest 
stime traffic load in railroad his- 
‘The unions’ position was summed up 
General Counsel Lester P. Schoene 
this opening statement. He said: 

hat are the principles that we 
bke and ask you to establish in the 
lroad industry? Do we base it upon 
equities in the wages of the railroad 
ployes as compared with other em- 
ss? Yes, we do. Do we claim 
eased productivity? Yes, we do. 
we invoke the increased cost of 
ang? Yes, we do. 

"But our case is more fundamen- 
Milly based than any of these individual 
@enciples or than any combination of 
Mem. Essentially our claim is based 
the nature of the American economy 

i the rightful place of the railroad 
sorker in it.” 
©The hearings started on August 4 
Sbefore a six-man board. Chairman of 
ihe arbitration board is Dr. William M. 
Meiserson. Assisting as vice-chairman 
i Dr. Robert D. Calkins, vice-presi- 
sit and director of the General Edu- 
mation Board of New York City. Rep- 
Tesenting the workers are the writer 
ana George Wright, vice-president of 
the International Brotherhood of Fire- 
and Oilers. The 130 railroads 
involved in the proceeding are repre- 
sented by J. Carter Fort, vice-president 
mand general counsel of the Association 
m@ American Railroads, and H. A. 
ipeandrett, retired president of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad. 

The unions’ case is in the hands of 
the Employes National Conference 
Committee of the Seventeen Cooper- 
ating Railway Labor Organizations, 
upon which each group involved has 
representation. Chairman of the com- 
mittee is George E. Leighty, president 
of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
with Jesse Clark, grand president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men of America, assecretary. 

The background of the present wage 
dispute was given by President Leighty 
trom the witness stand. In effect, he 
indicated, it is a continuation of last 
year’s dispute and a reflection of the 
disappointment of union members in 
the 1946 award. Pressure on national 


r wit- & officers from the ranks began almost 
ill m- § as soon as last year’s settlement was 
would § reached. In January, 1947, union offi- 
to ré § cers met in Chicago and decided to 
> pur- § proceed with a wage demand. After 
er the § various conferences it became appar- 
ing : ent that no agreement could be reached. 
S110! 


Arbitration was then proposed. 
have The bulk of the workers’ case and 
years. § Most of its exhibits were presented to 


itional ff the board through Eli L. Oliver and 
luctiv- § W. M. Homer, economists of the La- 
es, a0 § bor Bureau of the Middle West, and 
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George Cucich, research director for 
the Railway Employes Department of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The problem was placed before the 
arbitrators in full clarity by Mr. 
Cucich, a veteran of seventeen years’ 
service as an economist with the Rail- 
way Employes Department. 

In detail he traced the story of wage 
movements in the railroad industry 
beginning with the early days of World 
War I. The structure was a chaotic 
jumble, he showed, resulting from 
reluctantly given and woefully inade- 
quate increases granted in a vain effort 
to meet spectacular rises in the cost of 
living and at the same time to halt the 
steady flow of railroad employes to 
other and better paying jobs. 

Out of this ferment, Mr. Cucich re- 
counted, came in. 1920 the industry’s 
first “sane” wage structure. Rates 


action, and in December, 1941, a ten- 
cent hourly increase was made effec- 
tive. 

That still left railroad wages far 
behind, Mr. Cucich showed. Then came 
wage stabilization. The ten-cent in- 
crease of 1941, although based on con- 
ditions in 1940, was included within 
the 15 per cent rise allowed under the 
Little Steel formula. 

That effectively straitjacketed the 
railroad unions. Although wages in 
manufacturing were raised again and 
again during the war, railroad workers 
got only nine- to eleven-cent adjust- 
ments to bring up substandard wages 
and to compensate for the loss of over- 
time resulting from the fact that the 
railroad workers’ basic week was forty- 
eight rather than forty hours. 

Thus the gross inequity that had pre- 
vailed before the war swelled larger 








nek eee 


bore a reasonable relationship to each 
other and to rates in industry gener- 
ally. During the next few years the 
setup was knocked somewhat awry by 
disorderly reductions, and an inequity 
of about ten cents an hour resulted. 
This inequity continued with little 
change until after 1936. 

While railroad employes worked at 
the same rates they had received in 
1920, wages in other industries rose. 
By 1940 the disparity had grown to 
such proportions that the railroad 
workers resolved to correct the situa- 
tion. Th. slow-moving machinery of 
railroad wage adjustment was set in 


Railroad employes are trying to catch u 





aves — ae wie 


p with labor in other industries 


and larger under wartime stabilization 
policies. In 1946, with the remnants of 
stabilization still surviving, rail work- 
ers again were unable to correct the 
inequity, obtaining merely the same in- 
crease won by other workers who 
already had a tremendous wage advan- 
tage. This year generous increases 
have been secured by workers in other 
industries but not by railroad employes. 

Mr. Homer and Mr. Oliver dis- 
played charts and statistics which dem- 
onstrated the justice of the railroad 
employes’ claim for a wage increase to 
restore them to economic parity with 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Union’s growth was hailed 
by President Daniel Tobin 
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NE of the most important of post- 

war labor conventions was held 
last month by the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. The scene of the 
convention was San Francisco. Dele- 
gates representing approximately 900,- 
000 union members were in attendance. 

Daniel J. Tobin, virile president ‘of 
the Teamsters, mercilessly flayed the 
enemies of labor who have enacted leg- 
islation hostile to the interests of the 
nation’s wage-earners. At the same 
time, he said the Taft-Hartley Act in- 
directly may benefit labor by making* 
the workers “stick together and fight 
harder” than ever before. 

“This persecution will 
labor,” Mr. Tobin predicted. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters intends to observe its con- 
tracts faithfully, as it has done in the 
past, the union’s president announced, 
but it will not hold itself responsible 
for the acts of a handful of “impul- 
sive” members who might stop work in 
violation of agreements. 

“We will not sign an agreement to 
be governed by the Taft-Hartley Act 
and be surrounded by innumerable 
lawsuits that would practically destroy 
us, not only from the standpoint of ex- 
pense but because of the disruption, the 
discontent and the uncertainty caused 
by those lawsuits,” Mr. Tobin said. 


strengthen 
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“We are not going along on that kind 
of program, and they tay have to 
build more additions to their prisons to 
find places for us.” 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, told the 
delegates that the organized labor move- 
ment is facing a crisis which pro- 
foundly affects every worker and may 
even threaten the American way of life. 

“The forces of reaction are now in 
the saddle,” he said. “They have cap- 
tured tight control of Congress and 
many state legislatures as well. Their 
next obiective is to take over the 
White House.” 

Pointing out that the present Con- 
gress “responds only to the dictates of 
entrenched wealth,” Mr. Green pledged 
that during the coming year the labor 
movement “will exert every ounce of 
its energy” to insure a thorough house- 
cleaning on Capitol Hill. 

He formally challenged the Republi- 
can Party to nominate Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio for the Presidency at 
next year’s national convention of the 
G.O.P. Taft is looking for the nomina- 
tion and imagines he can be electec 

“IT have no hesitancy in predicting 
that for every labor vote Senator Taft 
gets, at least 100,000 labor votes will be 
cast against him,” Mr. Green said. “ 
further predict that Mr. Taft would 
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raked enemies 


of labor, dared 


* Taft to run for 


the Presidency 
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suffer the worst defeat ever handed to 
any candidate of a major party for the 
Presidency of the United States.” 

Indicative of the harmonious rela- 
tions between employers and workers 
in the trucking industry and of the 
employers’ disapproval of the Taft- 
Hartley Act was a telegram from the 
Master Truckmen of America, Inc., 
which was read to the convention by 
President Tobin. 

“We feel that the recently enacted 
Taft-Hartley Act threatens to mar the 
progressive relations obtained between 
us through years of past effort and 
mutual regard for the manifold prob- 
lems which we have always been able 
to resolve through an intelligent and 
broad-minded approach,” the telegram 
said. 

“This legislation will substitute chaos 
for stability, uncertainty for security 
and suspicion for mutual confidence in 
employer-employe relations. The Mas- 
ter Truckmen of America are prepared 
to collaborate and assist in every way 
to insure the maintenance and continu- 
ance of our highly satisfactory contrac- 
tual relations.” 

The convention paid a solemn tribute 
to the memory of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Mr. Tobin recalled the high- 
lights of the late President’s career and 
expressed deep pride in his support of 
and association with Mr. Roosevelt. 
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Mr. Tobin, who won unanimous re- 
election, recalled the difficult times 
when the union was young and con- 
trasted the conditions of forty years 
ago with those prevailing today. In 
those early days union representatives 
were “almost in rags” and lived in the 
cheapest lodgings when they attended 
conventions. At his first convention 
Mr. Tobin and the president of his 
local union stayed in a small room with 
one bed, and the price of that room 
was $2.50 for a whole week. 

“T love this country the more I see 
of it,” he said. “I have seen it grow 
as a world power. I have seen it grow 
from an organizational standpoint, and 
it is still growing. I have seen preju- 
dice, especially religious prejudice, al- 
most entirely eliminated, and there is 
no other institution in our country that 
has helped to destroy prejudice as much 
as the organized labor movement.” 

John F. English, secretary-treasurer, 
was reelected. The following won elec- 
tion as vice-presidents: Michael J. 
Cashal, John P. McLaughlin, Daniel J. 
Murphy, John J. Conlin, Thomas J. 
Farrell, Dave Beck, Edward Crum- 
bock, Sidney L. Brennan and John T. 
O’Brien. 

The Andrew Jergens Company was 
placed on the union’s “We Do Not 
Patronize”’ list. The company was ac- 
cused of trying to destroy Local 598. 


Between business sessions, delegates had fun. These Easterners picked up Western hats enroute to the Coast 
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State of the Keonomy 


“Shrewd’ Businessmen Warned in President’s Report 





AST January, President 
Truman transmitted to Con- 
gress the first of the economic re- 
ports required from the President 
by the Employment Act of 1946. 
Now he has submitted another— 
the midyear economic report. In 
making this second report, the 
President is frank to admit that 
“neither in the area of private ad- 
justment nor in Congressional 
legislation” have the recommenda- 
tions in the first document met 
with “adequate response.” 

While the effect of the first re- 
port was not encouraging, the 
President and his Economic 
Council are not discouraged. 
Once again they describe the facts 
of our daily economic lives and 
once again they suggest correc- 
tive and preventive actions. 
This time, however, they forego 
long-time proposals and focus 
their attention upon immediate 
problems. They realize that the 
sands of time are running out. 

Just as in the preceding report, 
the analysis of economic condi- 
tions follows the accepted pattern 
of examining the price-wage- 
profit relationship for the period 
under consideration. Concerning 


IS HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF! 


At the end of World War I, the traditional 
reluctance of the American people to accept 
restraints by government on their business 
decisions and their personal choices brought 
about the immediate abandonment of wartime 
controls. Production, employment and national 
income, after a brief lag, bounded forward, 
but with such faulty internal adjustments that 
prosperity was short-lived. In less than two 
years a sharp recession ensued. * * * 

The failure of the prosperity of 1919-20 to 
continue was due to maladjustments growing 
out of an unrestrained market. Credit was 
freed of wartime controls, resulting in a surg- 
ing demand from business, eager to exploit 
the glittering profit opportunities of the 
day. ** * 

Prices in this free market skyrocketed far 
above wartime levels, which, under the limited 
price controls of that period, were already very 
high. Between the armistice in 1918 and May, 
1920, wholesale commodity prices rose about 
23 per cent to a point 148 per cent above the 
prewar level. Retail prices outstripped the 
increase in consumers’ incomes so far that 
consumer buying fell sharply, labor contro- 
versies increased, inventories became financial 
nightmares, orders were canceled and the price 
structure collapsed. Then came a sharp drop 
in production and employment. 

—From Mr. Truman's midyear economic report. 


1946. In the war year of 194; 
these profits reached a peak of 
$10.3 billions ; in 1946 a new high 
of $12.5 billions was reached. In 
1947 there is reason to believe 
that profits after taxes will reach 
another high of approximately 
$17 billion for all corporations. 
Profits before taxes are of even 
greater interest to wage-earners, 
Such profits indicate the actual 
amount of earnings which could 
have been distributed between 
wages and profits. The estimate 
is made in this report that profits 
before taxes in 1947 promise to be 
in the neighborhood of $29 bil- 
lion, in contrast to the World 
War II profits peak of $24.5 bil- 
lion in 1943 and the $6.4 billion 
in the peacetime year of 1939. 
These figures indicate all too 
clearly that the increases granted 
to wage-earners in the past year 
have not taken the profit motive 
out of the profit system or endan- 
gered the financial health of 
American corporations. The fur- 
ther fact is clear that either col- 
lective bargaining has not ob- 
tained the highest possible wage 
in every instance ; or, where prices 
have been advanced allegedly to 











retail prices there is little in the 
new report which is not known to 
every housewife. The cost of liv- 
ing has moved to higher and 
higher peaks and new all-time 
highs have been recorded. The prices 
of food, clothing and home furnishings 
have almost doubled since the prewar 
year of 1939. At the time of the re- 
port, rents had not begun to rise under 
the stress of “voluntary” increases. 

The failure of prices generally to de- 
cline—despite the recommendations in 
the first report that businessmen should 
voluntarily reduce prices—is explained 
in part as follows: 

“Voluntary price adjustments by 
manufacturers did not become wide- 
spread. The attempt of many retailers 
and wholesalers to respond to consumer 
resistance with substantial price reduc- 
tions ran into manufacturers’ resistance 
to lower prices at the other end.” 

In other words, the Newburyport 
plans throughout the country failed be- 
cause of “manufacturers’ resistance.” 

Nevertheless, the new report repeats 
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By GEORGE T. BROWN 


the recommendation that businessmen 
should voluntarily reduce prices. Much 
stress is laid upon the fact that the 
long-term interests of the employers re- 
quire that they forego large short-term 
profits. In view of the fact that em- 
ployers generally have preached that 
the wage policies of labor unions were 
shortsighted and dangerous to their 
long-term welfare, it is indeed surpris- 
ing to find these same employers ap- 
parently unwilling to practice what they 
preach. 

The findings in the midyear report 
concerning profits leave no doubt that, 
despite the existence of “isms” in other 
parts of the world and their threat to 
the American economic system, Ameri- 
cans are living under a profit system. 
Corporate profits after taxes in 1946 
exceeded those of any wartime year and 
such profits in 1947 are accumulating at 
a rate which will place 1947 heal of 


cover increased costs due to wage 
increases, a higher-than-necessary 
price has been set. 

Certainly the conclusion 
reached by the President and his 
advisers that “in many cases business 
profits are more than adequate to per- 
mit price reductions or wage increases, 
or some combination of both,” shows 
remarkable degree of restraint. 

The analysis of wages in the midyear 
report effectively explodes the myth 
that prices have gone up during the 
period solely because of wage increases. 
In describing the course of wages since 
January, the following statement 1s 
made : 

“Since that time, peaceful collective 
bargaining has yielded widespread 
wage increases in many industries, such 
as textiles, rubber, steel, automobiles, 
electrical equipment, local transit, de- 
partment stores and _ construction. 
These settlements have tended also to 
move wages up in other firms and in- 
dustries. Most of these wage increases 
have been absorbed without price m 
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creases, and in a few cases have 
heen accompanied by price reductions,” 

This statement is of particular inter- 
est to organized workers for several 
reasons, In the first place, it is worth 
noting that, despite the hysteria of pub- 
lic opinion that wage increases auto- 
matically mean price increases, the 
President and his Council of Economic 
Advisers have found the facts to be 
quite to the contrary. In the second 
place, the fact is now stated from un- 
biased sources that certain wage in- 
creases are desirable even though they 
reduce profits. Finally, the fact is in- 
dicated that the organized wage-earners 
by their collective bargaining do affect 
the wages of unorganized persons. 

Far from sustaining the popular mis- 
conception that rising prices have been 
the result of wage increases, the recom- 
mendation is made in the economic re- 
port that the wages of some workers 
should now be increased. Specifically, 
substandard wages, wages which have 
not kept pace with the rise in the cost 
of living and wages out of line with 
wage structures in individual plants 
should be raised. Still another recom- 
mendation is that workers should in- 
crease their output—a recommendation 
that has actually been put into effect. 
Now that the process of reconverting 
plants is over and supplies are becom- 
ing obtainable with greater regularity, 
the productivity of workers will con- 
tinue to rise. 

Furthermore, the recommendation is 
made in the report that the economic 
well-being of the entire nation would 
be improved if Congress were to in- 
crease social security payments, raise 
the legal minimum wage and extend to 
more workers the benefits of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 


Little Room for Optimism 


The economic facts of life as stated 
in President Truman’s latest economic 
report leave very little room for opti- 
mism. The chain of economic events 
which have occurred since V-J Day fol- 
lows the pattern which led to the‘reces- 
sion of 1920-21 so closely that it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish the difference. 
Once again business “shrewdness” is 
taking the place of economic intelli- 
gence; as a consequence, there is no 
reason to expect a final result which 
will essentially be different from the 
postwar period of World War I. 

The midyear report explains in not 
too technical language what most wage- 
earners and their wives know intui- 
tively—this “prosperity” is on its way 
to an end. During the early years of 
the war wage-earners did improve their 
standard of living ; their real wages in- 
creased up to 1944. But beginning in 
1944 their standard of living in terms 
of spendable income began to drop. 
Despite the fact that economic freedom 
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was reestablished, their real income in 
terms of the amount of food, clothing 
and shelter dropped. Despite the fact 
that a larger number of dollars ap- 
peared in their pay envelopes, what they 
could buy with those dollars decreased. 

In short, the economic history of the 
typical wage-earner and his family is 
steady and persistent progress—prog- 
ress toward poverty. That destination 
has not yet been reached; but the trip 
has been uninterrupted since 1944. 


The midyear report raises serious 
doubts about the level of economic in- 
telligence among our businessmen and 
the members of Congress. The com- 
mon-sense economic recommendations 
made in the first report have not been 
heeded. Instead of prices being re- 
duced, they have been increased. In- 
stead of the purchasing power of con- 
sumers being increased, it has been de- 
creased. Instead of profits being in- 
creased more slowly, they have grown 
more rapidly. 

Instead of Congress leading the na- 
tion toward general economic well- 
being, it has studiously avoided giving 
leadership to businessmen in keeping 
with the first economic report. Mini- 
mum wage legislation has not been im- 
proved; it has -been left at the 1935 
level. Social security benefits have not 
been increased and made available to 
more persons; they have been left at 
their original and now inadequate lev- 
els. Rent control has not been contin- 
ued; the first step toward its end has 
already been taken. Much-needed leg- 
islation to provide housing has not 


Labor Stays on 


RGANIZED labor remains on 

the side of the veteran, President 
William Green of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor reiterated in a message to 
veterans broadcast over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. He pledged that 
the A. F. of L. “will not shirk any 
opportunity to be of service to veterans 
in the years ahead.” 

Mr. Green said the millions of former 
servicemen now holding union member- 
ship “have discovered that their unions 
are fighting to protect their interests 
and to see to it that they get paid vaca- 
tions, promotions and other benefits 
besides good working conditions and 
fair pay.” 

Directing attention to recent official 
figures reporting that 750,000 veterans 
are unemployed, he commented : 

“That is a shockingly high figure.” 

“In the long run,” he said, “the wel- 
fare and security of veterans will run 
parallel to those of all other ‘citizens. 
We certainly cannot afford the risk of 
inviting mass unemployment and an- 


been enacted; homeseekers have been 
squeezed between the “inexorable laws 
of supply and demand.” 

Apparently only among the alleged 
economically untutored people of 
America—the organized wage-earners 
—has there been a willingness to heed 
the warnings of the first economic re- 
port. Their collective bargaining has 
been so restrained that they left to 
their employers generally record- 
breaking amounts of profits. Most of 
their wage increases have not been the 
cause of price increases, but have been 
kept within the sound limits of what 
their employers could afford to pay. 


Meanwhile, their own standard of 
living has been declining. Meanwhile, 
too, they have been made to bear the 
brunt of public disfavor because—sup- 
posedly—the current high prices were 
“caused by wage increases.”” No doubt 
this misplaced resentment against or- 
ganized workers spilled over into the 
legislative halls of Congress when the 
Taft-Hartley Law was enacted amid 
great emotion and little objective think- 
ing. 

It is therefore not surprising that 
the average wage-earner—as he reads 
the description of events leading to the 
depression of the 1920s—is puzzled 
when he sees the same history being 
written today. The history of the post- 
World War II period—as written in 
these economic reports of the President 
—will record the triumph of business 
shrewdness over economic intelligence 
and the eventual complete destruction 
of prosperity. 


Veterans’ Side 


other depression, nor can we afford the 
loss of productive labor of so many of 
our citizens when there is so much to 
be done to improve the American way 
of life. 

“T want the veterans to know that the 
A. F. of L. has supported every legis- 
lative measure in Congress to advance 
their legitimate rights and will continue 
to do so in the future. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
will again urge Congress to enact the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill to bring 
about the construction of 15,000,000 
new homes in the next ten years. 

“In addition, we are fighting for 
broader social security, for health insur- 
ance and for a higher minimum wage. 

“We also favor a broad national de- 
fense program including ‘intelligent 
safeguards against subversive forces. 
Above all, we stand stalwartly behind 
the efforts of our government to attain 
and maintain world peace and to re- 
move the dread of future war from our 
own and later generations.” 
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FORWARD TN NEW ENGLAND 


N New England, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor continues to make 

very definite progress. With the coop- 
eration of State Federations of Labor, 
central labor unions .and international 
representatives, the Re- 
gional Office has been p= 
successful in organiz- 
ing many new groups. 

One such group com- 
prises the employes of 
Filene’s in Boston, one 
of the nation’s largest 
department stores. An 
independent, the Inde- 
pendent Union of Re- 
tail Store Employes, 
had functioned at Fi- 
lene’s for. more than 
twenty years. To be 
frank about it, work- 
ing conditions and 
wages were as fair as 
those which most retail 
store employes had 
under A. F. of L. or 
C.I.O. union contracts. 
Why then did they desire a change? 

The explanation is that the officers 
and members of this independent union 
realized that, without the cooperation 
of a powerful, recognized national or- 
ganization, they could not be successful 
in their endeavors to organize other 
department stores in New England. 
After careful consideration the execu- 
tive board and the officers of the inde- 
pendent union agreed to recommend to 
their members affiliation with the Retail 
Clerks International Association of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In open meeting the members voted 
overwhelmingly to join the A. F. of L. 
A week later a secret ballot was held 
and the result was the same. 

This whole matter was thereupon 
turned over to the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association, and Secretary 
Suffridge of that union is to work out 
the affiliation details. The action taken 
by the group at Filene’s will mean an 
increase of approximately 3,300 in the 
membership of the Retail Clerks. 

Many other independent unions in 
New England watched the Filene case 
with intense interest, and I am con- 
fident a number will soon follow the 
lead of this group. 

It should be noted that the Retail 
Clerks have been steadily making 
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-MR. MURPHY 


By JOHN J. MURPHY 


Regional Director of Organization 


progress in this territory. The union 


recently organized the Denholm- 
McKay and the Barnard and Sumner 
department stores at Worcester, 


Massachusetts, and has won an election 
in a department store 
at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Secretary Suf- 
fridge has promised to 
put on “a real cam- 
paign,’ and organiza- 
tion of thousands of 
retail employes in the 
near future seems likely. 

Much organizing 
progress has also been 
made by the American 
Federation of State, 
County and Municipal 
Employes. This organ- 


ization -has many fine 
local unions through- 
out New England. 


; Also moving forward 
< is the American Feder- 

ation of Teachers. Sev- 

eral new local unions 
have been organized by the Teachers. 
The best progress has been made in 
Rhode Island, where assistance and 
cooperation on the part of central labor 
unions, the State Federation of Labor 
and international union representatives 
have been most generous. 

In Boston the insurance adjusters 
were organized ufider a federal charter. 
Among the companies organized was 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Company. This company was resent- 
ful that its employes had organized and 
promptly discharged the president of 
the local union, Robert E. Barry, who 
had been employed by the company for 
fourteen years. 

The union fought back, and Mr. 
Barry has since been ordered reinstated 
with full back pay and seniority. The 
company was further ordered to cease 
and desist from discouraging mem- 
bership in the union or in any other 
manner restraining or coercing its 
employes in the exercise of their rights. 

Encouraged by its victory in the 
Barry case, the union is planning 
speedy action to gain recognition by 
all the casualty companies in the Great- 
er Boston area. 

Organization of white-collar workers 
in New England has been slow but 
steady. Several new locals have been 
chartered by the Office Employes In- 


ternational Union in the past year, and 
good progress is being made in nego- 
tiating contracts for these newly or- 
ganized groups. 

Credit should be given at this time to 
the Paper Makers International Union 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp and Sulphite Workers, both of 
which have rendered valuable assist- 
ance in bringing about the unionization 
of the white-collar workers employed 
in the paper industry. 

During the last year labor in Mas- 
sachusetts was successful in boosting 
the minimum lawful wage for white- 
collar workers to $24 a week. A mem- 
ber of Local 6, Boston, of the Office 
Employes International represented 
organized labor on the commission 
which recommended the $24 minimum, 
based on a forty-hour week. This rep- 
resents the highest minimum wage for 
white-collar workers in the country. 

When this new minimum was pro- 
posed there was a tremendous outcry 
from the big interests and others who 
could not or would not see the necessity 
of a higher floor for office workers’ 
pay. The Regional Office of the 
A. F. of L. was represented at the pub- 
lic hearings in support of this minimum 
wage measure. Massachusetts now has 
set minimum wages for many trades. 
The union rate, of course, is much 
better than the state-set minimum. 

Like State Federations of Labor in 
other sections of the country, our State 
Federations in New England have had 
their hands full fighting anti-union leg- 
islation, both state and federal. Now 
that the Taft-Hartley Act has become 
effective, we in New England are set- 
ting up educational committees to 
explain the provisions. The purpose is 
to help officers and members of local 
unions to understand and avoid the 
many dangers and pitfalls. 

Although with the passage of this 
legislation labor unions must fight for 
their very existence, many C.I.O. 
unions in New England are continuing 
their raiding tactics. One would think 
that the dual organization would realize 
the dangers which all labor faces under 
this new law and act accordingly. 

We shall keep the faith here in New 
England and continue our efforts to 
bring the remaining unorganized work- 
ers under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
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RECORD of unusual achievement 
is being written these days by the 
Retail Clerks International Associa- 
tion, which is among the oldest affili- 
ated international unions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The mem- 
bership of our organization has recently 
been growing by leaps and bounds. 
In less than two years our member- 
ship has increased more than 91 per 
cent. This growth is the direct result, 
we feel, of the proof which our union 
has given to the wage-earner in our 
field that the R.C.I.A. represents the 
worker’s best economic interest. We 
have also demonstrated, we believe, the 
soundness of the organizational pro- 
grams formulated by the union and 
put into operation on a nationwide 
basis among the largest chain and inde- 
pendent retail outlets in the country. 
Among the recent accomplishments 
of the Retail Clerks International Asso- 
ciation have been tremendous improve- 
ments in conditions of employment. 
Included among these conditions are 
the 40-hour work week and an hourly 
wage rate of as much as $1.50 for many 
of our members employed in food, de- 
partment, drug, variety and other re- 
tail outlets. In the past retail clerks 
have been notoriously ill-paid and have 
usually worked exceedingly long hours. 
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By JAMES A. SUFFRIDGE 


Secretary, Retail Clerks International Association 


These gains have been secured in al- 
most every instance through peaceful 
collective bargaining—without strikes. 

These accomplishments on behalf of 
the nation’s retail salespeople are today 
one of the most important subjects of 
conversation among the unorganized 
as well as among those belonging to 
independent organizations. Requests 
for affiliation are literally pouring into 
our headquarters. 

Recently some 3,500 employes of 
Filene’s, one of New England’s most 
progressive department stores, voted 
to affiliate. Shortly after this action 
by the Filene employes, who had been 
members of an organization long re- 
garded as the “queen of retail store 
independents,” similar interest was 
shown by a majority of the 4,200 em- 
ployes of Woodward and Lothrop, one 
of the largest department stores in 
Washington, D. C. 

These two examples set by members 
of independent organizations in exist- 
ence for many years afford conclusive 
proof that the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association is the one organiza- 
tion that has demonstrated its ability 
to represent America’s retail salespeo- 
ple in an honest, progressive and ef- 
fective manner. 

At the recent convention of the Re- 


tail Clerks in San Francisco, organiza- 
tional plans were greatly enlarged and 
extended. Measures to provide the 
necessary funds were taken by the dele- 
gates. The holding of conferences on 
a regional, state and national level at 
fixed periods was authorized. 

As the Retail Clerks International 
Association approaches its sixtieth 
year, it does so with a full knowledge 
of the difficult period that lies ahead— 
a period during which many additional 
problems will have to be met and over- 
come as a result of the recently enacted 
Taft-Hartley Act. Our past record, 
however, gives us reason to believe 
that we shall be able not only to meet 
these same problems and to solve them 
but to do so in an orderly and efficient 
manner which is strictly American in 
style. 

With such principles and the deter- 
mination to carry them out, there can 
be no question about the future of the 
Retail Clerks International Associa- 
tion. It will become in the very near 
future one of the largest and one of the 
most progressive organizations in the 
movement. And, as always, it will be 
second to none in its loyalty to the 
American concept of democracy. 

The Retail Clerks International As- 
sociation is really on the march, 
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American Foreign Policy 


ITH DEEP satisfaction, the American 

Federation of Labor welcomes cumulative 
evidence that our State Department is carrying 
out a positive foreign policy in maintenance of 
democratic principles. The workers of this 
country gave support to the war with the under- 
standing that the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter would be maintained. We were able to 
understand compromises necessary to keep an 
ally in the war, but we have not been able to 
understand concessions to enable one government 
to gain control over other peoples. We know 
also that foreign policy is effective in propor- 
tion to military power to enforce convictions. 

Our government must accept responsibility 
for the rehabilitation of economies of all demo- 
cratic countries in order that these people may 
again become self-supporting. With sufficient 
aid to get them started, the people of Western 
Europe will preserve the institutions which 
made them leaders in world civilization. West- 
ern Europe and the New World have a common 
heritage in culture and civilization. 

To strengthen existing Pan-American ties and 
organize channels for constructive cooperation 
is the purpose of the Inter-American Defense 
Conference, now in session in Brazil. This con- 
ference seeks hemispheric peace and security in 
line with the Act of Chapultepec. The United 
States, which has long protected Latin Ameri- 
can countries by its Monroe Doctrine, now 
proposes that all countries share in responsibility 
against aggression and set up a collective mili- 
tary agency. 

The Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations has proposed a Pan-American 
Economic Commission for the development of 
Latin American industries. That may be a next 
step or some other way may be found to promote 
the economic development that must provide the 
foundation for political cooperation. 

This type of regional development has been 
promoted by the Pan-American Union and is 
authorized by the Charter of the United Nations. 

Foreseeing this type of political development, 
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the American Federation of Labor has been 
working for better understanding ‘between the 
wage-earners of the United States and those of 
Latin American countries. We are trying to 
overcome the barriers of misunderstanding cre- 
ated by the agents of the Communist Party in 
the interests of Soviet foreign policy. The 
workers of Pan-American countries should have 
representation in any continental economic con- 
ference as well as in the work of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union. They should represent democratic 
purposes and institutions—not those of any dic- 
tator. 

Labor has achieved a status and an experience 
that can be of great value to our countries in 
these difficult days. We seek only opportunity to 
cooperate in promotion of democratic purposes. 


Democratic Trade Unions 


HILE THE American Federation of 

Labor is a distinctively American institu- 
tion, it was developed by workers from many 
nations who brought to this country their ex- 
periences with unions in the older lands. The 
great majority of these immigrants became 
Americanized and the immigrants and their 
children adopted the ways of this democracy, 
which was established to provide opportunity 
and personal rights for all who were willing 
to assume the responsibilities of the democratic 
way of life. 

The early craftsmen of the colonies first freed 
themselves of government fixing of wages and 
hours and the. indenture system brought over 
from England and began forming unions to 
take care of these functions. They helped se- 
cure manhood suffrage by abolishing the re- 
quirement that voters must be property holders. 
Because they believed the primary function of 
government was to assure all citizens civil rights, 
includjng the right to hold property, they felt 
that all citizens, regardless of economic status, 
should participate in elections. 

Having secured political equality, our early 
trade unionists demanded more equal educa- 
tional opportunities. They joined in the move- 
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ment for the establishment of our free public 
school system in various states. Unequal educa- 
tional opportunities create permanent chasms 
between groups. Having gained participation 
in political democracy, workers set about getting 
better wages and hours from our developing free 
enterprise system. Domestic factories were ex- 
panding rapidly, facilitated by steam-propelled 
transportation on rivers, canals and growing 
railroads. With national markets and a national 
economy came national and international trade 
unions. 

In 1881 came the forerunner of the Federa- 
tion, modeled along the lines of the British 
Trades Union Congress. In 1886 it was reor- 
ganized to follow the pattern of our federal 
government. Alarmed by the danger of being 
subordinated to the Knights of Labor programs, 
the craft unions determined to safeguard craft 
autonomy. 

The American Federation of Labor developed 
effective, militant trade unions which promoted 
the economic welfare of their members by se- 
curing better wages and better conditions of 
work. By putting first things first they devel- 
oped strong, efficient unions which gave workers 
political and legislative power and influence. 
In industry as well as in politics, workers saw 
themselves as members of a democratic com- 
munity, acting to promote their interests as a 
functional part of the whole undertaking, pro- 
posing to influence but not to control the whole. 

We have gained in effectiveness and in status 
by recognizing the distinctive function of man- 
agement and the special interests of all groups 
constituting a democratic society. Both man- 
agement and labor are essential to production. 
The welfare of both should advance simul- 
taneously. Likewise there should be no dis- 
crimination against the interests of any national 
group, but each should, step by step, keep 
abreast of social progress. 

Today the American Federation of Labor is 
the strongest labor organization in the world 
and is the recognized world spokesman for free 
trade unions. We steadfastly refuse to subordi- 
nate our trade unions to any political party or 
to principles other than those of democracy, 
which holds that the dignity of human beings 
entitles them to rights ‘assuring personal free- 
dom. Our policies entitle us to respect and 
consultation. We are able and willing to co- 
operate with our government in developing a 
World Federation based on assurance of rights 
to all individuals. 
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Don’t Be Diverted 


oe IS EASY to initiate a policy of retribution 
but not so easy to deal with the inevitable 
consequences of punitive policies. Legislation to 
regiment unions and to subject them to costly 
and irritating possibilities of court proceedings 
initiated by malcontents or union fifth columnists 
and by employers with Shylock natures fore- 
shadows trouble. Arbitrary legislation breeds 
arbitrariness on the part of administrators. 

All international and national unions and 
their affiliated locals are required to register 
with the Department of Labor on forms pre- 
pared by the Department. The Department 
then certifies them to the Board as having com- 
plied with the requirement to file information 
specified in the law. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is charged with securing affidavits 
from unions to the effect that no officials are 
affiliated with the Communist Party. Such con- 
formity as to registration need not prevent 
unions from determining how best to conduct 
their relations with their employers. 

The American Federation of Labor has long 
been convinced that the way to sound progress 
lies through freedom .of contract and joint 
responsibility for collective bargaining. We 
believe industrial decisions should be made by 
economic agents and that government can best 
aid by creating an environment in which free 
enterprise can function effectively. 

The Taft-Hartley Act definitely impedes col- 
lective bargaining. In enacting this law, Con- 
gress chose to depart from well-established 
American customs and procedures based on the 
Bill of Rights. Curbs on freedom of contract 
and on the self-government of voluntary organi- 
zations were prescribed. 

Despite the unfair action of Congress, we 
urge all unions to fulfill their contracts and to 
avoid rash action even though justified. The 
price of rights is faithful fulfillment of obliga- 
tions and avoidance of arbitrary action. 

We are now in a difficult period dominated 
by temporary forces. We have greatly increased 
production capacity and output at higher price 
levels. If these higher levels are to be main- 
tained, workers’ incomes must be adjusted pro- 
portionately. Those responsible for adjustments 
must make decisions with discretion and firm- 
ness. American standards of living must con- 
tinue to advance. 

Upon our wisdom and vigilance during the 
coming months depends the future of our free 
trade unions and of free enterprise itself. 
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HERMAN WINTER 


President, Bakery and Confectionery 


Workers International Union of America 


IN THE early days of our organiza- 
tion, before machinery was intro- 
duced in the baking and confectionery 
industry, those of us who were em- 
ployed in the trade were practical 


mechanics. We-learned our trade with 
our two hands and, as workers, were 
largely depended upon for the develop- 
ment of the science, art, technique and 
hand skill of the craft. 

We made up specialty breads con- 
taining a wheat flavor that most elderly 
people can still remember—bread with 
a flavor that made the mouth water. 
We equally compounded material that 
made the finest possible cakes, rolls, 
biscuits and crackers, and the very best 
candy, sweetmeats and confections ever 
conceived. 

To belong to our union a worker 
had to pass a test by a board of exami- 
ners and prove his ability as a practical 
mechanic. Only then was his application 
for membership accepted. 
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Our 
known 
usually 
bakers 
they owned to their offspring either 
through retirement or by death. Often 
we worked with the owners, they as- 
suming the foremanship. 


employers in those days were 
as master bakers. They were 
the sons of former master 


Long Hours, Paltry Wages 


The master bakers were past mas- 
ters when it came to imposing long 
hours of labor and cheap wages on their 
employes. The master bakers had the 
idea that since their fathers before them 
had worked long hours and they also 
worked long hours, everyone they em- 
ployed should cheerfully do likewise. 

To live with the boss and to work 
with him made it very difficult to or- 
ganize. But the intolerance and inhu- 
man treatment made organization essen- 
tial. The evils of the time—the long 
hours, night work, holiday work, insani- 


who passed on the businesses , 


MR. WINTER 


tary cellar shop conditions, board and 
lodging with employer, no overtime 
pay, no workmen’s compensation, no 
sick and death benefits, no vacations 
with pay, and nothing but a measly 
wage insufficient to raise a family prop- 
erly (for such workers to live outside 
of a tenement house or have a carpet 
in the living room was a luxury)— 
caused the bakery and confectionery 
workers to look for a remedy. 

Is it any. wonder that they banded 
themselves together, forming a labor 
union chartered under the American 
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Federation of Labor, and is it any 
wonder that they struggled over the 
ears to correct the intolerable condi- 
tions that existed in their trade? 

By collective bargaining processes 
our organization has corrected a great 
many of the abuses formerly existing. 
Improved wage and living standards 
have been achieved and, in addition, we 
helped to pass corrective laws on shop 
sanitation and on workmen’s compen- 
sation. Further, we succeeded in estab- 
lishing sick and death benefit payments 
for our membership, obtained extra 
pay for night work, won vacations with 
pay and gained a great many other 
improvements. 

In this machine age we, like other 
trades, have 4argely transferred our 
hand skill over to the machine. Bank- 
ing interests that found it profitable to 
invest in our several branches of in- 
dustry organized large chain bakery 
and confectionery enterprises on a fac- 
tory basis. 

The workers who are employed in 
these large factories are, to a great 
extent, factory workers. Their two 
skillful hands are now used to follow 
machines. Most of the large chain 
bakery and biscuit and cracker enter- 
prises are unionized under our banner, 
and they bargain collectively with our 
organization. 

We realize fully that the success of 
every trade union largely depends on 
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Sanitary plants have replaced health-destroying cellar 


its readiness to meet the requirements 
of developing situations promptly and 
properly. 

All possible foresight is exerted each 
year so that we may be well prepared 
against any emergency affecting ap- 
proaching union coniract negotiations 
of our local unions with wholesale 
manufacturing concerns of the bakery 
and confectionery industry and with 
individual employers. 

Each year during the months of 
April and May a vast number of our 
contracts expire. Negotiations for ad- 
justments of wages and working condi- 
tions are instituted with employers 
under existing union shop agreements. 


The Union's Negotiation Policy 


Utmost precaution is always taken 
in negotiations with employers to avoid 
threatening operation interferences in 
the production of bakery goods so 
essential to the consuming public. This 
policy has proved to be very successful 
in our 1947 negotiations despite anti- 
union shop legislation. It has fur- 
nished our organization with the 
strength for success in the achieve- 
ment of considerable gains in improved 
working conditions beneficial to the 
membership under guaranteed union 
shop recognition. 

There were but a very few instances 
where settlement could not be reached 
at conferences of representatives of 





shops of the days that preceded effective unionism 


locals and international representatives 
with employers. Only 662 members 
have been affected by strike situations 
in this year’s negotiations. At the 
present writing there is only one strike 
prevailing in our industry, affecting 
258 members. 

Experience over the past years has 
taught the many thousands of organ- 
ized bakery and confectionery workers 
all over the country that the open, non- 
union shop was a source of miserable 
working conditions, with insanitary, 
health-destroying shop surroundings. 

Our members look upon our union 
shop achievements as a sacred accom- 
plishment. We consider it an accom- 
plishment that has to be maintained 
against all reactionary encroachments 
by anti-union employers and against 
infringement of the workers’ right to 
protect their economic and living inter- 
est by combined efforts in the trade 
union institutions. 

In our struggles the union label has 
been a mighty factor. Millions of con- 
sumers of bakery and confectionery 
merchandise in the organized labor 
movement and among their friends 
have been and dre the backbone of the 
power which the union label of our 
international union represents. We 
have full confidence in the future sup- 
port of our cause—union shop condi- 
tions as a.guarantee for clean produc- 
tion and first-class membership. 
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Street scene in Brussels, capital of one of three small nations which have combined against trade barriers 


ENELUX does not refer to a new 

electrical refrigerator. It de- 
scribes what amounts to a radical de- 
parture in the economic life of Europe, 
and in a larger measure points the way 
to a solution of Europe’s economic 
problems. 

On September 5, 1944, the repre- 
sentatives of three governments-in- 
exile—Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg—signed an agreement to 
create an eventual customs and eco- 
nomic union. The first two letters of 
Belgium, the first two of Netherlands 
and the first three of Luxembourg add 
up to... BENELUX. 

This first concrete step to break 
down the curse of custom and tariff 
barriers in Europe is one of the most 
hopeful signs of an otherwise depress- 
ing and depressed continent. 

The actual consummation of this 
postwar effort comes after a long his- 
tory which goes back to the early 1800s 
when these three countries attempted 
to engage in common economic efforts. 
These three countries furnish the delta 
of three important Western European 
rivers. This geographical factor has 


tended to reinforce the economic and 
historical necessity for union. How- 
ever, in spite of these compelling rea- 
sons, all attempts prior to World War 
II failed because of the political ob- 
stacles and British opposition. During 
the war, negotiations continued until a 
monetary accord was reached on Octo- 
ber 21, 1943, which was followed by 
the customs agreement of September 5, 
1944, 

Since the ending of the war, the 
governments have continued their ne- 
gotiations and gradual enlargement of 
areas of agreement. On July 5, 1947, 
the actual Benelux agreement was 
signed ; it extends for two years. The 
original September, 1944, agreement 
had already developed the steps where- 
by an eventual customs union could be 
achieved as a prelude for a future 
“progressive unification of our two 
economies.” 

It is estimated that this agreement 
foreshadows commercial exchanges to- 
taling about $410,000,000, covering 
mostly machine products, finished tex- 
tile and fiber products, steel products 
and non-ferrous metals, chemical goods 


By IRVING BROWN 


A. F. of L. Representative in Europe 


and manufactured glass products. 

The customs union has been rela- 
tively easy compared to the greater and 
more hopeful prospects of achieving 
eventual economic integration. This 
eventually involves a common mone- 
tary unit or a free exchange of curren- 
cies. The problem of industrial inte- 
gration and the relationship to a balance 
between industry and agriculture in- 
volve much greater difficulties and 
vested interests in the respective coun- 
tries. 

The question of the two great ports— 
Rotterdam (in Holland) and Ant- 
werp (in Belgium )—will require great 
statesmanship and economic wisdom 
before complete accord can be reached 
on what involves the important -ship- 
ping and trading of these respective 
commercial ports. However, in spite 
of the difficulties ahead and the prob- 
lems to be faced, there is an agreement 
in principle to work toward the even- 
tual realization of economic integration. 
The actual creation of three committees 
to handle the various phases of a prac- 
tical plan constitutes a hopeful sign for 
those who are working for a United 
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ates of Europe. Removal of visa 
d monetary restrictions will increase 
only the amount of goods in ex- 
ge but bring about a greater ex- 
Sehange of the peoples of all three 
ountries. 
What is the situation in the two 
major countries party to this innova- 
in the economic ways of European 
tions ? 
‘Turning to Belgium, one is pleas- 
Sly surprised by the contrast with the 
t of Europe. For here we see one 
‘the most remarkable economic re- 
series made by any of the once occu- 
d countries. This rapid recovery 
been carried out in spite of the fact 
t one out of every six buildings is 
ily damaged of destroyed as a result 
ithe war. 
The Belgian franc is considered as 
Bsecond or third best currency in the 
ld today. Belgium is one of the 
y European countries where the legal 
thange for the dollar is practically 
lal to the black market rate. 
Production at the end of 1946 was 
per cent of prewar 1939 levels as 
mpared to 77 per cent in Holland 
qd 88 per cent in France. Between 
S45 and the end of 1946, there was 
40 per cent increase in total pro- 
ion in Belgium. With a stable 
Monetary situation, constantly increas- 
ing production and an almost balanced 
trade, there is a general feeling of rela- 
tive prosperity and hopefulness about 
the future in this small but densely 
populated country of 8,000,000. This 
is readily borne out by the well-stocked 
stores in most of Belgium’s leading 
cities. 

The postwar policy of the Belgian 
government, inaugurated after the lib- 
eration and now continued by a Social- 
ist-Christian Party coalition cabinet 
with Henri Spaak as Prime Minister, 


icts, 
rela- 
and 


rhe is the reverse of the “Spartan” or re- 
ea stricted consumption goods policy of 
ew most other European nations. In the 
ov words of one reporter, it is a deliberate 
sree policy to “create a healthy climate of 
i abundance by throwing the door wide 
onl open to imports and strongly encour- 
cans aging production of goods necessary 
lor home consumption.” 
—_ From September, 1944, to March, 
Ante 147, Belgium imported roughly 
veat i $2,000,000,000 against exports of 
Ase $1,000,000,000. As a result, Belgium 
shed sa veritable reservoir of foreign goods, 
hip- including all kinds of American prod- 
a ucts, such as our latest automobiles, at 
pite extremely high prices. Although prices 
nolis are now at terrifically high levels, it is 
seal important to note that Belgium is one 
ais of the few Western countries to carry 
eo out successfully a deliberate deflation 
tees Process. The price index now stands 
nn at 330, as compared to 375 in January, 


for 1946 (based upon 100 for the 1936- 
‘ited 1938 level). Wage levels are around 
320, and there is a rising tide of dis- 
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content among the workers and lower 
middle classes about the cost of living. 
There are a number of reservations 
respecting Belgian prosperity. There 
is undoubtedly a state of overemploy- 
ment which will not last and which is 
complicated by an excessively high per- 
centage of skilled labor costs, thus 
inflating the price of manufactured 
goods. The tremendously high price 
level weakens the position of Belgium 
in international competition, which is 
starting up again. The disproportion- 
ate amount of capital that has gone into 
the consumption goods economy at the 
expense of the capital goods investment 
may weaken the international position 
of Belgium in the years to come. 
Another factor to be considered is 
the coal deficiency. This has not only 
brought hardship on the individual con- 
sumer but has impeded the industrial 
program and thus slowed down the ex- 





ae 
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A little Dutch girl, happy again 


ports short of securing a favorable bal- 
ance of trade. Belgium’s quick accept- 
ance of the Marshall Plan illustrates 
her concern for the future and her 
recognition of the need for improving 
the dollar position not only of Belgium 
but of Belgium’s European customers. 

Almost equal to the economic recov- 
ery of the country has been the reor- 
ganization and reconstruction of the 
Belgian trade union movements which, 
after years of dissolution under the 
Nazis and of underground resistance, 
were reborn immediately after the lib- 
eration. There are principally two 
national trade union federations. 

The General Federation of Labor 
(F.G.T.B.), claiming about 600,000 
members, represents a fusion of the 
Socialist and Communist unions which 





formally took place at the April, 1945, 
convention. As contrasted to the 
French situation, the Socialists have 


about a 70 per cent majority, although . 


the Communists still retain strategic 
influence in such important areas as 
the mining and public service indus- 
tries. 
only as long as the Communist Party 
line is in that direction. Unity is not 
a. question of conviction but of tactics 
for the Belgian Communists. 

During the war, at its very inception, 
the Communists were not interested in 
unity. They echoed the attacks of the 
Rexists or fascists against the old trade 
union leaders, accusing them of steal- 
ing the union treasuries, betraying the 
economic interests of the workers and 
of general incompetence and _ineffi- 
ciency. When this failed, they reversed 
themselves and took what is always a 
popular and appealing slogan for the 
workers—unity. When and if the C.P. 
line changes, unity between the Social- 
ists and the Communists in the trade 
unions won’t last for twenty-four hours. 

Last March, when the Communists 
decided to break the coalition govern- 
ment and after the new coalition of the 
Socialist and Catholic parties was 
achieved, the Communists in the trade 
unions began their new line of pressing 
for extreme economic demands. The 
end of this has not yet been seen in 
spite of all the recent affirmations of 
trade union unity and the calm which 
appears on the surface. Meanwhile, 
the energetic Socialist leaders of the 
F.G.T.B.—Finet, Major, DeBock— 
have succeeded in maintaining a suc- 
cessfully functioning free trade union 
movement based upon sober, sound and 
non-demagogic leadership which has 
emphasized the need for lowering prices 
and preventing inflation. 

The other major national federation 
is the Confederation of Christian 
Unions (C.S.C.), which claims slightly 
more than 400,000 members, an in- 
crease of 55,000 members over its pre- 
war figure. These postwar member- 
ship gains have been made at the 
expense of the Socialists, who are now 
becoming somewhat uncomfortable 
about their alliance with the Com- 
munists in the trade unions. There are 
still outside of both movements about 
300,000 unorganized workers for whom 
both organizations are competing. The 
C.S.C. carried out its postwar reor- 
ganization very quickly and with none 
of the complicating frictions of the C.P. 
and S.P. differences which continue up 
to the present in the other organization. 

Based upon a moral foundation of 
Catholic belief, the C.S.C. has an over- 
whelming percentage of its membership 
among the Flemish population, which 
reinforces the doctrinal basis of this 
movement as distinct from the F.G.T.B. 
The latter, although speaking in 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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This unity, of course, will last. 
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OB EVALUATION 


What Should Unions Do About It? 


By BORIS SHISHKIN, A. F. of L. Economist* 


INCE job evaluation has come into 

increasingly wide use, here, in a 
nutshell, are the main things every 
unionist should know about it. 

Job evaluation is a management tool. 
It is a tool for measurement. This 
tool is designed to measure jobs in a 
plant or shop by measuring their com- 
ponent parts. By devising a standard 
measurement for each component part 
of a job, an attempt is made to deter- 
mine how much of each component 
part every job contains. When the 
measurements, or values, of every com- 
ponent part of a job are added together, 
the sum is taken as the value of that 
job. When values for different jobs 
in a plant are determined in this way, it 
is easy to see what each job is worth 
in relation to other jobs. When finally 
these job values are translated into 
dollars and cents, the result is a new 
wage scale based on these new measure- 
ments. This new scale is likely to 
show that some jobs have been over- 
paid, according to the new system of 
values, while other jobs have been 
underpaid. The rate of pay on over- 
paid jobs is reduced accordingly, but 
usually not until a new worker is as- 
signed to such a job. The rate of pay 
on underpaid jobs is usually raised at 
once, 

Job evaluation measures the relative 
worth of jobs in one company, one 
plant or one shop only. Even though 
outside considerations may be taken 
into account later, job evaluation itself 
ignores all standards of work, perform- 
ance and pay outside the particular 
company or plant. 

Job evaluation is usually done by in- 
dustrial engineers or technicians, whom 
most companies retain temporarily for 
the purpose, but some maintain per- 
manently on their staff. Regardless of 
the extent of union participation in the 
evaluation of jobs, the actual rates of 
pay to be finally assigned are a matter 
for collective bargaining. However, 
once the union accepts a job evaluation 
plan, it is likely to find itself in the posi- 
tion of being able to negotiate only the 
level of all rates and not the rate 
changes for particular jobs. 
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In measuring the relative worth of 
jobs, job evaluation is systematic. But 
it is not scientific, although it is often 
claimed to be. 

A proper wage scale, based on an 
orderly job classification, has always 
been sought by unions through collec- 
tive bargaining. When adjustments in 
individual wage rates are made cur- 
rently, in the light of experience and 
changing conditions, there is no need 
for the arbitrary, cumbersome and ex- 
pensive job evaluation plans. 

There are many different techniques 
of job evaluation. Four systems are 
generally used. These are: 

Job ranking. All jobs in a plant 
are studied, described and then ranked 
in the order of their importance. This 
is the simplest method. It has been 
used by Talon, Inc., and other com- 
panies, 

Occupational grading. Closely re- 
lated jobs are grouped together into 
classes. Jobs in each group or class 
are then graded according to difficulty 
or importance. When these grades are 
set up for each class, all jobs are fitted 
or “slotted” into suitable grades, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the evalu- 
ators. 

Point rating. Jobs are rated ac- 
cording to a fixed scale. This scale is 
first applied to separate factors, such as 
responsibility, skill, effort, working 
conditions, determining the number of 
points each factor rates. The jobs are 
then classified according to the total 
number of points each job rates. Vari- 
ations of this system have been used by 
General Electric, General Foods, 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation and 
other large companies. 

Factor comparison. This is simi- 
lar to point rating. But a number of 
key jobs is selected first. Each job is 
then measured against each separate 
factor, such as skill, responsibility, etc. 
Finally, the values assigned to each key 
job under separate factors are added 
up, giving the total value of the job. 
The wage rate for each key job is 
agreed upon. Then the factor scale is 
used to determine the value and the pay 
rates of all other jobs in the plant. 


This system is used by Revere Copper 
and Brass, Inc., and a number of other 
companies. 

Labor’s chief objections to job eval- 
uation are: 

(1) Wage rates on jobs in a plant 
cannot be set without regard to wage 
standards prevailing for the same work 
outside the plant and without taking 
into account other outside considera- 
tions. 

(2) Job content, on which job eval- 
uation is based, is not a sufficient meas- 
ure of what a job is worth; other as- 
pects of work experience may deserve 
equal or even greater consideration. 

(3) Job evaluation attempts to de- 
vise a mechanical substitute for human 
judgments. The results are bound to 
be arbitrary and unrealistic. Reliance 
on such a mechanical device tends to 
lower management’s operating respon- 
sibility in supervision and to breed new 
inequities. Individual rate adjustments 
should be made currently, by agreement 
between labor and management and in 
the light of direct operating experience. 

(4) Much of the job evaluation tech- 
nique is unnecessarily complicated and 
prevents workers from understanding 
the pay system under which they work. 
Complete understanding by workers of 
their wage rates is essential to assure 
their best productive effort and main- 
tain satisfactory labor-management re- 
lations. 

(5) Under the prevailing methods of 
job evaluation and rate installation, 
equal and effective participation of the 
representatives of the workers is im- 
possible. 

In the light of these considerations, 
what attitude should the union take to- 
ward job evaluation proposals! Should 
they be refused, resisted or tried? Col- 
lective bargaining problems and the cir- 
cumstances of each case vary too greatly 
to permit a simple yes or no answer. 
But the following suggestions may be 
helpful. 

Most important of all, bear in mind 
that the very best job evaluation can 
* Peter Henle, research assistant, A. F. of L. 
and Martha G. Scoll of the A. F. of L. staf 


assisted the author in the preparation of these 
articles. 
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ever do is to iron out inequities accumu- 
lated within the same plant or the same 
shop. It cannot and should not deter- 
mine what constitutes the proper level 
of wages in the plant. 

The problem of inequities in wage 
rates assigned to individual jobs is ex- 
tremely vital to labor. Job evaluation 
alone cannot solve it. To make collec- 
tive bargaining an effective tool for 
dealing with this problem, the union 
must develop an effective policy of its 
own, related closely to the experience 
of the workers the union represents and 
to sound trade union objectives. 

In framing such a policy, union rep- 
resentatives should bear this in mind: 

(1) Take the initiative. Keep in 
dose touch with changing conditions in 
the plant. Require the shop steward to 
present written reports to the union on 
wage inequities brought to his attention. 
Appoint a union committee to survey 
wage rates set for every job classifica- 
tion in relation to work loads, output, 
experience, skill, diversity of opera- 
tions, physical exertion, responsibility 
and other job requirements, as well as 
to the existing working conditions. 
Secure information on rates paid for 
comparable work in other plants in the 
same locality and in other localities. 

(2) Develop a clear policy. On 
the basis of this and other pertinent in- 
formation, reach an agreement within 
the union on submission to be made to 
the management on wage rate changes 
and adjustments. Base your negotia- 
tions on facts. Make sure that the 
union’s proposals are squarely in accord 
with long-term union policies. Senior- 
ity, tenure, continuity of employment 
and many others are intimately related 
tothe wage rate problem. 

(3) Be fair and constructive. 
Make every effort to justify your pro- 
posals to the management not only on 
the basis of equity to the worker but 
aso in terms of sound production and 
operating practice. The union’s concern 
in improving efficiency and maintaining 
high production should pay dividends 
in better wages. 

(4) Don’t try to solve all prob- 
lems at once. Don’t overload negotia- 
tions with too many problems; concen- 
trate on the most pressing problems 
and solve them well. Agree on a sched- 
tle of meetings with the management 
over a period of time and the questions 
0 be taken up. This will help you 
avoid overtaxing union facilities and 
yield better results. 

(5) Insist on sound administra- 
tion. Any rule is only as good as its 
practice. Be sure that proper pro- 
cedure is clearly laid down for the 
handling of wage grievances and ad- 
justment of inequities. Insist on union 
representation at every stage of appeal 
and on final settlement of all disputes 
by agreement. 
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When confronted with a management 
proposal to install job evaluation for 
the first time, keep these suggestions 
in mind: 

(1) Have an alternative plan 
ready. Inequalities in job rates can 
be removed more fairly and more ef- 
fectively by direct negotiations with 
management than by job evaluation. If 
serious inequities actually exist, it is in 
the interests of both the union and 
management to remove them. Saying 
“No” to management’s job evaluation 
proposal does not solve the problem. 
The union must develop its own con- 
structive proposal and back it up with 
valid reasons and with facts. Speaking 
for the workers who actually perform 
the work, the union is better equipped 
than any outside engineer to translate 
the practical work experience into 
sound scale of rates. That this ap- 
proach, achieved through genuine col- 
lective bargaining, will yield better, 
more lasting results, prevent future 
disputes and save the company a good 
deal of money, should persuade most 
management spokesmen to force a job 
evaluation upon workers is to ask for 
trouble. 

(2) Make sure that the members 
understand what is involved. Job 
evaluation plans seldom benefit the 
workers concerned. A job evaluation 
plan may be advantageous to some 
workers. While others may not be di- 
rectly hurt, their job rate and even job 
security is likely to be undercut. It 
may eliminate some inequities, but 
create twice as many new ones. The 
union officials should be able to explain 
to the workers a number of vital ques- 
tions, before accepting the plan: How 
will job evaluation affect seniority and 
tenure? How will it apply to the main- 
tenance crew? To the office force? 
What are the chances for appeal? 
What about new jobs? New machines? 
New departments? If the union for- 
mally accepts job evaluation, it will be 
responsible to the workers for the re- 
sults. This it must be equipped to do. 

(3) Acceptance of some plans 
may be justified. The simplified job 
evaluation systems of job ranking and 
occupational grading are sounder and 
better suited to the collective bargaining 
process. All point systems should be 
avoided. If collective bargaining has 
been firmly established and the union 
shop is in effect, the union is better 
equipped to deal with and participate 
in job evaluation. The union cannot 
accept responsibility for the results of 
evaluation and deal with complaints 
and grievances, unless the union’s 
security is assured. Under any con- 
ditions, the union’s objective should be 
the achievement of an equitable, clearly 
understood, wage scale, based on real- 
istic job descriptions and a wage classi- 
fication acceptable to the workers. 


If the union decides to accept a job 
evaluation plan, it should insist on 
these minimum requirements for its 
acceptance : 

(1) Simplicity. Every worker 
should be able to understand it fully 
and be able to contribute to the plan’s 
formulation. 

(2) No loss of pay.. No worker 
filling a job should suffer a cut in pay 
because of the application of the plan. 

(3) Union participation from the 
start. The union evaluation committee 
should have the right to participate in 
actual interviews and to make inde- 
pendent checks on the workers’ reac- 
tion to specific questions raised. The 
union should be a party to the entire 
operation, from beginning to the end. 

(4) Sound administration. Ad- 
ministration is all-important and the 
union should have a full share in it. 
This administration should be flexible 
enough to accommodate changing con- 
ditions. If the plan proves unwork- 
able, it is better to scrap it, than to try 
to administer it by twisting and dis- 
torting its meaning. 


For a union confronted with a job 
evaluation plan already in effect, this 
advice should be helpful : 

(1) Learn every detail of the plan. 
Union officers and the business agent 
must learn the plan thoroughly and 
understand its objectionable features. 
These they should try to have corrected. 
A union committee or committees 
should be appointed to help educate 
the entire force regarding the operation 
of the plan and make effective labor 
particypation possible. 

(2) Try to make it sound and 
workable. If the main features of the 
plan seem fair, and the management is 
willing to accept full union participa- 
tion in its administration, do your best 
to help in its smooth operation. Select 
competent representatives on union 
committees. Get advice from the na- 
tional or international union represent- 
ative or from the A. F. of L. head- 
quarters. Whenever the plan injures 
the worker, file a grievance case. Seek 
changes to improve the plan when the 
agreement comes up for renewal. 
Above all, be sure that the union keeps 
detailed and up to date records of its 
own about the plan’s operation. 

(3) Decide on policy in the light 
of experience. If the union member- 
ship has come to feel that the plan is a 
poor one, that it is improperly adminis- 
tered, that union does not have a voice 
in its administration, insist on funda- 
mental changes in the plan. If such 
changes are not made, demand its 
abolition. This demand will prove per- 
suasive, if the union is prepared to deal 
with the problem of wage rate inequities 
in accordance with a positive, construc- 
tive plan of its own. 
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Golden State unionists at a meeting. They do not intend to let the open shoppers break labor’s organizations 


California Is Humming 


By DANIEL V. FLANAGAN 


OLD rush days are back again in 
California. By that I mean that 
our state, generally speaking, is enjoy- 
ing a period of unmistakable prosperity. 
Millions are being expended in Cali- 
fornia by such formidable national con- 
cerns as Ford Motors, Kaiser-Frazer, 
General Motors and U.S. Steel. These 
corporations regard California as “a 
good thing” in the economic sefise both 
for the present and the future. This 
view is shared by many other com- 
panies. 

Employment is holding up quite well, 
although there is some unemployment 
in several cities. One obstacle to full 
employment has been the lack of a 
sufficient supply of essential materials. 
Another detrimental factor has been 
the failure to pass legislation in the 
housing field. If Congress had acted 
on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing 
bill, a vast amount of employment 
would have been provided for the build- 
ing trades mechanics and other workers 
and, in addition, great joy would have 
been brought to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of families now forced to live in 
overcrowded, substandard dwellings. 

California’s population has increased 
tremendously in the last few years. 
People have been pouring in from 
every part of the nation. California is 
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now one of the most populous states in 
the Union—with a total of 9,000,000, 
it has risen to third place—and folks 
are still coming this way. 

This year the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, our legislative watch- 
dog, turned in another fine performance 
at Sacramento. The Legislature was 
in session until June 20 and set all-time 
records for the number of bills intro- 
duced and the length of time consumed 
in their consideration. I do not intend 
to go into all of the session’s important 
developments, but would rather leave 
that large subject for our hard-working 
and very capable legislative represent- 
ative, C. J. Haggerty, secretary of the 
California State Federation of Labor, 
in a subsequent issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. However, I should 
like to touch upon a few of the out- 
standing legislative achievements of 
organized labor in California this year. 

In the field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion many bills designed to curtail 
benefits under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act were introduced. Not 
one such bill passed. 

On the other hand, California labor 
succeeded in having liberalizing legis- 
lation passed which, it is believed, 
places our state ahead of all other states 
in the Union in the field of workmen’s 


compensation. The minimum weekly 
benefit was increased from $6.50 to 
$9.75. The maximum weekly benefit 
was increased from $25 to $30. The 
minimum death benefit was raised from 
$2000 to $3000. The maximum death 
benefits where the widow has a de- 
pendent minor child was increased 
from $6000 to $7500. In addition, the 
period during which claims must be 
filed was lengthened from six months 
to one year. 

These changes will benefit the mass 
of wage-earners in California, and the 
State Federation of Labor is extremely 
gratified that it was able to achieve 
the liberalization of this important law. 

Efforts by labor’s foes to emasculate 
the Unemployment Insurance Act have 
never ceased.’ This year again the law 
was the target of a number of bills 
which sought to eliminate or seriously 
weaken basic provisions. However, 
labor found it possible to defeat all 
measures except two which, in them- 
selves, are not of prime importance. 
At the same time, positive advances 
were accomplished. The maximum 
weekly amount of payments was if 
creased from $20 to $25. The maxt- 
mum duration for the receipt of unem- 
ployment insurance payments was I 
creased to twenty-six weeks. 
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The two restrictive measures which 
were passed provide as follows: — 

(1) An individual, in addition to 
registering at the employment office, 
must make some effort on his own to 
obtain employment. 

(2) Disqualification henceforth will 
mun not from the date upon which the 
event occurred, but rather from the 
date when the individual first. files a 
claim for benefits. 

Neither of these two _ restrictive 
measures will have any effect on any 
unemployed worker who is sincerely 
desirous of returning to work as 
tapidly as possible, since such a worker 
will promptly file a claim and register 
for work at the employment office. 
Oncé this is done, the second measure 
becomes ineffective. In any event, any 
unemployed worker who is seeking em- 
ployment and is unable to obtain it 
through the state employment office 
will naturally try the usual sources. If 
this procedure is followed, then the 
first measure is also rendered ineffec- 
tive. 

All in all, the record in regard to 
unemployment insurance was progres- 
sive, with substantial gains won for the 
state’s wage-earners. 

Another impressive victory was 
scored by labor when the Industrial 
Welfare Commission voted to increase 
the minimum wage for women and 
minors to sixty-five cents per hour. 
The State Federation of Labor partici- 
pated in the numerous hearings con- 
ducted by the Commission, presenting 
briefs and arguments for an increase in 
the state minimum wage for women 
and minors. The presence on the Com- 
mission of Sister Mae Stoneman, vice- 
president of the State Federation from 
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the Los Angeles district, was a 
real heip. She is to be sincerely 
commended for her fine work 
on this case. Two briefs con- 
taining voluminous data in sup- 
port of an eighty-five-cent min- 
imum were prepared by the 
State Federation’s Research De- 
partment and submitted to the 
Commission. These briefs also 
urged establishment of a forty- 
hour week and adoption of many 
protective measures. 


Throughout the hearings 
Chairman John C. Packard and 
Commissioner LeRoy Goodbody 
cooperated with Vice-President 
Stoneman in efforts to raise the 
minimum wage. These commis- 
sioners based their stand quite 
properly upon the facts placed at 
their disposal during the hearings, re- 
jecting propagandistic arguments re- 
gardless of the source. At the end of 
their deliberations the commissioners 
voted a seventy-cent minimum wage. 
At a subsequent meeting, however, they 
voted to reconsider this figure, andthe 
minimum wage was finally set at sixty- 
five cents an hour. 

The employers fought this humane 
action tooth and nail, carrying the issue 
to the District Court of Appeals and 
subsequently to the California Supreme 
Court. Both tribunals upheld the valid- 
ity of the wage order issued by the In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission. 


In connection with this matter it 
should be noted that a bill was intro- 
duced in the Legislature under which 
approval by that body of all wage or- 
ders and regulations issued by the 
Industrial Welfare Commission would 
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have been fequired. This measure was 
designed. by reactionary interests to 
block any liberal action undertaken by 
the Commission. Formidably opposed 
by the labor movement, this vicious bill 
died in committee. 

In a previous article I dealt with the 
injunction weapon invoked by the in- 
famous Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association of Los Angeles County as 
a means of breaking strikes deliberately 
provoked by employers. Since then 
this anti-labor organization has come 
along with a new wrinkle, the so-called 
“GI Trucking Company.” This firm, 
which operates as a_ strikebreaking 
agency, delivering merchandise to and 
from establishments where strikes 
exist, had only two trucks at the be- 
ginning of the year and more than 100, 
of all sizes and descriptions, by July. 

The GI Trucking Company, with the 
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cooperation of anti-union newspapers, 
has tried to persuade the public that it 
is composed of ex-servicemen who are 
committed to driving the unions out of 
existence. A recent check divulged 
that the company’s owners and em- 
ployes are not necessarily ex-service- 
men nor are they men committed to a 
crusade against unions. Instead, they 
are nothing more than professional 
strikebreakers. They are engaged in 
these activities solely for the lucrative 
wages offered. 

Obviously, if the M and M were suc- 
cessful in this new program, non-union 
firms would slowly absorb the business 
of firms employing A. F. of L. mem- 
bers and presently Los Angeles would 
be returned its one-time state as an 
open-shop citadel. To combat this new 
attack against the A. F. of L. and the 
firms employing union members, the 
Los Angeles central body at a recent 
meeting inaugurated a drive through 
which each member is requested to 
donate twenty-five cents to a fund to 
be used to combat the strikebreakers 
and to protect the decent, fair em- 
ployers. That our membership in the 
City of Angelis continues to show an 
increase is indeed a testimonial to the 
courage, determination and initiative of 
our leaders in that area. 

The A. F. of L. organizers in Cali- 
fornia are greatly encouraged by the 
sincere efforts being made in the vari- 
ous sections of the state to establish and 
maintain a live, progressive organizing 
program. In this regard, our hats are 
off particularly to the A. F. of L. 
movement of Orange County. 

The richest farm district in the world 
on a per capita basis, Orange County 
has long been recognized as the head- 
quarters of the Associated Farmers, a 
group that enjoys the dubious distinc- 
tion of being the rural counterpart of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers As- 
sociation. About 6,000 men and women 
have come into our fold from this lo- 
cality in the past year. 

We also have official, full-time or- 
ganizing committees busily at work in 
the San Francisco and San Mateo 
County areas. They are making a defi- 
nite contribution to the economic wel- 
fare of the person who toils. Local 
unions in these areas are contributing 
manpower and money in a satisfactory 
way in support of this program. 

It is the sincere hope of-the writer 
and his staff to continue to spread the 
infection of “organizingitis” to the 
body of our state movement so as to 
hasten the day when all qualified work- 
ers will be rallied around the banner 
of our parent body. 

Before the important subject of or- 
ganizing is closed, it must be related 
that our young National Farm Labor 
Union is slowly but surely taking root 
here in California soil. Bakersfield, 
Fresno, Salinas and Marysville are the 
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principal bases of operation at the mo- 
ment. The central bodies in those 
areas are giving a full measure of sup- 
port to our fledgling organization “out 
on the farm” and the California State 
Federation of Labor is in the effort 
with both feet. 

With the passage of the un-American 
Taft-Hartley Act, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has called for bigger 
and better political action to effectu- 
ate the doctrine of rewarding our 
friends and punishing our enemies. All 
of us in California are in agreement 
that now is the time as never before to 
carry out this doctrine. 

What took place recently in Oakland, 
a city of over 400,000, is instructive. 
The A. F. of L. movement, with few 
exceptions, decided it was time to run 
opposition against five incumbents who 
were up for reelection for the City 
Council. After a spirited battle with 
the newspapers and the moneyed group, 
four out of five of labor’s candidates 
swept to a landslide victory. The fifth 
was just barely nosed out. Subse- 
quently, the new City Council elected 
to the position of mayor the labor candi- 


date who had polled the largest vote. 

Demonstrations of this type will do 
most to discourage any new Taifts and 
Hartleys from appearing on the scene. 

The workers out on the West Coast 
are very much concerned about the 
Slave Labor Law. They do not intend 
to swallow it without a fight. A special 
conference was held in San Francisco 
a few weeks ago at the call of State 
Federation Secretary Haggerty for the 
purpose of bringing about a uniform 
interpretation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Labor attorneys and key A. F. of L 
officials attended the conference. 

It is our intention to dovetail our 
program in California with that of the 
national organization jn the fight to 
preserve the American way of life as 
guaranteed by the U.S. Constitution, 

Mass meetings are being held 
throughout our state to inform not 
only our own membership but also the 
general public of the un-American as- 
pects of the Taft-Hartley Act. We 
hope to generate a protest from the 
grass roots so overwhelming that this 
vicious measure will soon be relegated 
to the junk pile. 





HAVE A HEART 


\ 


THEY'LL BE PUNISHED 
AT THE POLLS IN ‘48, 
NEW SONG-HIT INFORMS 
THE ENEMIES OF LABOR 


LATED to be introduced to 
the nation on Labor Day is 
“Have a Heart, Taft-Hartley, Have 
a Heart,” a song with timely words 
and lively music authored by top 
tunesmith Jack Lawrence. The song 
is the work of the same man who 
wrote “Linda,” “All or Nothing at 
All,” “Sleepy Lagoon” and dozens 
of other hits. 


“Have a Heart, Taft-Hartley, 
Have a Heart” will get under the 
hides of the despicable servants of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers who concocted and put 
over the union-harassing Taft- 
Hartley Act, but working people 
everywhere will love it. Jack Law- 
rence’s fine song goes like this: 
It’s no joke, Taft-Hartley, it’s no 
joke, 

"Cause you’re dealin’ with a demo- 
cratic folk; 

Maybe now you’re settin’ gloatin’ 

But when labor starts a-votin’ 

Then your fancy bills ’ll all go up in 
smoke. 

Politics! Politics! 

I don’t like it when they play me 
dirty tricks !* 


* Reprinted by special permission of Whale 
Music Corporation, New York. 
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WAT THEY SAY 


George C. Marshall, Secretary of 
State—The economic problems caused 
by the war have 
developed political 
and moral _ prob- 
lems in Europe and 
the East which can- 
not be ignored. We 
of the American 
republics won our 
freedom in the 
name of democracy. 
We have fought for 
the dignity of the individual—an indi- 
vidual endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights that cannot be taken from 
him by any law or decree, an individual 
whose standards of moral conduct are 
the essence of a peaceful world. But 
what is more important, we are devoted 
to the principle that states and nations 
should be bound by the same standards 
of moral conduct we set for the indi- 
vidual. Good faith and fair dealing, 
honesty and friendly cooperation, mu- 
tual respect and freedom of intercourse 
—these we expect of each other as 
individuals, these we should demand of 
each other as states. This is the basis 
of our fundamental belief in the equal- 
ity of individuals, of the equality of 
states. 


Hubert H. Humphrey, mayor, Min- 
neapolis—I am opposed to the Taft- 
Hartley Act be- 
cause I consider it 
unsound legislation. 
It strikes at the 
heart of American 
industrial democ- 
racy and our free 
enterprise system. 
It threatens the 
gains made by la- 
bor in the past fif- 
teen years and threatens to destroy our 
well-established system of free collec- 
tive bargaining, the cornerstone of in- 
dustrial relations in a free economy. 
The free enterprise system can exist 
only if the balance is kept between 
iree management and free labor. When 
this balance of equality of bargaining 
power exists, decisions which affect 
both parties can be made jointly—at 
the bargaining table. To give anti- 
union managements the power to crip- 
ple or destroy unions is a first step 
away from this voluntary process. It 
8 a step toward destruction of faith 
and confidence which has been created 
between management and labor —a 
faith and confidence which has pro- 
duced the practical demonstration of 
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American economic power such as we 
know it today. When collective bar- 
gaining no longer assures a just share 
of industrial earnings for workers, buy- 
ing power dries up as it did in 1929 
and depression follows. This time 
when government is called in to read- 
just the balance, wartime practices will 
be fresh in everyone’s mind and man- 
agements which object to regimenta- 
tion will undoubtedly find themselves 
carrying out government orders in 
government - operated plants. There 
are elements in American economic and 
political life who are eager to see a 
government bureaucracy with rigid 
controls governing our economic sys- 
tem. This will make it easier for them 
to seize power. 


John P. Frey, president, Metal Trades 
Department, A. F. of L.—There is a 
world contest in 
progress between 
state economic and 
political planning 
under a_ dictator- 
ship and democratic 
governments main- 
tained by free peo- 
ples. The results of 
this conflict will 
definitely affect the 
workers in every country, for it will 
determine whether free institutions and 
trade unionism can continue in the 
countries where they are now enjoyed. 
Ryssian communism endeavored to se- 
cure the policy-making power in our 
American trade union movement by 
infiltration and the election of Com- 
munists or sympathizers as local and 
national officers, by having Commu- 
nist-inspired resolutions adopted by 


“union meetings and by having its prop- 


aganda carried by the labor press. So 
far as the American Federation of 
Labor was concerned, these Communist 
efforts were a dismal failure. In our 
efforts to protect our welfare, we are 
faced with problems, the solution 
of which will require our utmost 
capacity for sane thinking and united 
action. It is not the first time that our 
trade union movement has faced seri- 
ous threats to its effective existence, 
threats which failed to accomplish their 
purpose because of the sound Ameri- 
canism, the loyalty, courage and far- 
sightedness of American trade union- 
ists. While trade union confidence, 
courage and determination will be 
necessary for the protection of our 
rights as never before, perhaps nothing 
will be more important than retaining 


our common sense—the common sense 
which has guided the American trade 
union movement in the past. By main- 
taining our courage and making prac- 
tical use of our common sense, we can 
look into the future without fear. 


R. N. Marginot, representative, Union 
Label Trades Department, A. F. of L.— 
Organized labor for 
more than half a 
century has strug- 
gled to better the 
condition of the 
worker and, 
through bettering 
his condition, has 
made life in Amer- 
ica more pleasant 
and more whole- 
some for every citizen and every fam- 
ily. No group has made a greater con- 
tribution to the welfare and happiness 
of the American people than has the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Federation has always taken pride in 
the skills of its members. From the 
earliest days the organized crafts have 
always attracted the highest caliber of 
worker. Training programs organized 
by the unions have assured the union 
of highly skilled members and the 
employer of well-trained, efficient per- 
sonnel, This has been the basis of col- 
lective bargaining agreements between 
A. F. of L. unions and high-standard 
employers. Naturally, an employer 
who is eager to employ the top skills 
of a given industry will not use shoddy 
materials. He is not likely to employ 
high-pay workers on cheap materials. 
Thus, union-made products are tops in 
value. We can save money by always 
saying, “Union-made, please.” The 
combined purchasing power of union 
families, properly used, will guarantee 
full employment at good wages. 


J. Strom Thurmond, governor of 
South Carolina—We may as well face 
facts. What has 
transpired at the 
council tables of the 
world during recent 
months points not 
to peace but to war. 
One of our great 
allies in the recent 
war has embarked 
on what appears to 
be a policy of isola- 
tionism. We are a peace-loving nation. 
We hate war. As a nation we are 
pledged to peace. But when we see one 
of the great powers of the world adopt- 
ing a policy of isolationism, of refusing 
to join with her sister European coun- 
tries in preparing a plan for rehabilita- 
tion of Europe, and when we see that 
government using its veto to block the 
effectiveness of the U.N., we in the 
United States are deeply concerned. 
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bA wage increase of 20 cents an hour 
lus other gains was gained by Local 
20, Firemen and Oilers, in contracts 
with the Stitzel-Weller Distillery Com- 
pany and the Frankfort Distillery 
Company, both of Louisville. 


PDA pay hike of 15 cents an hour has 
been obtained by Local 620, U.A.W.- 
A. F. of L., in a contract with the 
Motor State Corporation of Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 


bLocal 655, Retail Clerks, has gained 
a wage increase of about 16 per cent 
in a contract covering the thirty-three 
Woolworth stores in the Greater St. 
Louis area. 


>Pattern Makers employed by the Kai- 
ser-Frazer Corporation, Detroit, have 
negotiated a contract which, in addition 
to other benefits, raises wages 27 cents 
an hour. 


bA 10-cent hourly wage hike has been 
won by Local 319, Construction La- 
borers, in a contract with the Joplin 
Block and Material Company, Pitts- 
burg, Kans, 


>bLocal 512, Teamsters, has 
concluded an agreement 
with the Capitol Concrete 
Company and the Ingram 
Construction Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla., providing 
a 10-cent hourly increase. 


bLocal 878, Motor Coach Op- 
erators, and the Southern 
Indiana Gas and Electric 
Company, Evansville, Ind., 
have agreed on a wage in- 
crease of 11 cents an hour. 


bLocal 229, Meat Cutters, 
has concluded an agreement 
with the Cudahy Packing 
Company of San Diego pro- 
viding a 1314-cent boost. 


>bLocal 101, Boilermakers, has 
recently obtained wage in- 
creases ranging up to 12 cents 
an hour at the General Iron 
Works Company, Denver. 


bIn an election at Whitney’s 
Department Store, San 
Diego, Local 1222 of the 
Retail Clerks was victorious. 
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POver 4,000 members of five A. F. of 
L. culinary craft unions employed in 
the St. Louis hotel industry have 
gained wage boosts of $2.50 to $5 a 
week in a new contract with the St. 
Louis Hotel Association. 


>Weekly wage increases of $3 to $13 
have been won by Local 192, Office 
Workers, in negotiations with the Great 
Northern Paper Company of Milli- 
nocket, Maine. 


>An 11-cent hourly increase has been 
won in a contract signed by Local 543, 
Paper Mill Workers, and the Richard- 
son-Taylor-Globe Corporation of Cin- 
cinnati. 


>In a contract between Local 74, Office 
Employes, and the Cornell Wood Prod- 
ucts Company, Cornell, Wis., wage 
gains of from $15.30 to $25.70 have 
been obtained. 


>A wage increase of 20 cents an hour 
has been gained by Local 296, La- 
borers, Portland, Ore., in a contract 
negotiated recently with the Associated 
General Contractors of that city. 


bWage increases ranging from 10 to 
21% cents an hour have been won for 
city-employed electricians in Detroit by 
Local B-17, Electrical Workers. 


>Federal Labor Union 19985 has con- 
cluded an agreement with the Frost 
Company of Kenosha, Wis., providing 
a 12-cent hourly wage increase. 


bLocal 26, Building Service Employes, 
and Minneapolis building owners have 
signed an agreement providing an 11 14- 
cent wage increase for janitresses. 


bLocal 89, Teamsters Union, has won 
wage increases ranging up to 30 cents 
an hour in a first agreement at the 
Buhner Feed Mill, Louisville, Ky. 


bLocal 121, Chemical Workers, has 
won a wage increase of 25 per cent in 
a contract negotiated with the Hitt 
Fireworks Company, Seattle. 


bLocal 940, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
employed at the Leach Hardware Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis., has won a 15- 
cent hourly increase in a new contract. 


Women are taking increasingly prominent roles in Southern trade unionism. 
These delegates attended recent convention of the S.C. State Federation 
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}The Tanker Sag Har- 
bor Corporation of Phil- 
adelphia has been signed 
fp an agreement by the 
Seafarers International 
Union which provides 
wage increases, annual 
yacations of twenty- 
eight days and overtime 
pay: 

Local 311, Operating 
Engineers, has won 
wage increases of about 
10 cents an hour in a 
contract with seven Mil- 
waukee ice cream and 
dairy firms. 


)A new wage hike of 6 
cents an hour has been 
secured from the North- 
en Rock Wool Com- 
sany, Mendota, Minn., 
by Local 132, Building 
Laborers. 


)Wage increases rang- 
ing from 5 to 8% cents 
an hour have _ been 
gained by Local 113, 
International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, at 
th Princess Peggy 





Company, Peoria, IIl. 


bA wage increase of 11 per cent has 
been won by the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union under the terms of a con- 
tract negotiated with the McCarthy 
Steamship Company in Detroit. 


bApproximately 2,200 members oi 
Local 600, Teamsters Union, employed 
by 150 St. Louis freight trucking con- 
tems, are getting 22 to 25 cents an 
hour more under a new contract. 


Queen. 


Division 627, Street Railway Em- 
ployes, has concluded an agreement 
with the Cincinnati Street Railway 
Company providing a wage boost of 
12 cents an hour. 


bIn addition to other benefits, a wage 
increase of 21 cents an hour has been 
won by Local 19657, Coke and Gas 
Workers, in a contract with the Inter- 
lake iron Corporation, Duluth, Minn. 


How Are Things in Benelux? 


(Continued from Page 21) 


the name of a non-political trade union 
movement, really represents a coalition 
o Communists and Socialist unionists. 
In spite of these political and religious 
differences, there is cooperation be- 
tween the movements on the basic eco- 
homic questions of the day and on some 
of the larger social problems about 
which European workers show so much 
More interest than the average Ameri- 
tan trade unionist. 

The two movements are in sympathy 
with the idea of further participation 
by labor in the direction and control of 
the finances and production of the fac- 
fories, complete and more adequate 
forms of social insurance, the develop- 
ment and encouragement of coopera- 
fives and the more extensive participa- 
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tion by the workers in governmental 
and economic controls of the nation. 
Differences might come to the fore over 
such issues as nationalization, socializa- 
tion and the whole question of the role 
of the state and political power in 
society today. 

In contrast to the Belgians, the 
Dutch nation, comprising 9,000,000, 
came out of this war and the occupa- 
tion in a much more damaged position. 
By May, 1945, 230,000 men had lost 
their lives in the war and the total 
national wealth had been reduced 30 
per cent. Many of the cultivated areas 
had been made unfit by fortifications, 
evacuations and inundations. Produc- 
tion was at a-very low level and exports 
were down to almost nothing. Trans- 


Each year, in connection with its Labor Day parade, 
always one of the best in the nation, 
ment of Detroit selects a Labor 


A. F. of L. move- 
Here the 


judges are hard at work, trying to make 1947 choice 


PLocal 1403, Retail Clerks, has con- 
cluded an agreement with the Zahn 
Store, Racine, Wis., providing wage 
boosts for sales personnel of approxi- 
mately 15 cents an hour. 


PLocal 107, Plumbers Union, has ob- 
tained a 15-cent hourly pay hike for its 
members in Louisville, Kentucky, in a 
contract signed with the General Con- 
tractors Association of Louisville. 


port was at a standstill in a country 
which depends upon its internal canals 
and rivers. Out of twenty-one major 
railway bridges, only five were fit for 
use. The food situation was horrible, 
with starvation running riot and 
checked in part by the dropping of food 
from Allied planes while the Nazi 
armies were still present or in the 
process of evacuation. 

Holland has had to emulate Eng- 
land’s “austerity” plan rather than 
Belgium’s high consumption goods 
program. Although recovery in the 
Netherlands does not compare with the 
Belgian rate, the Dutch have made 
really heroic strides in their economic 
reconstruction. Railways are back in 
good working order and have almost 
reached the prewar levels. Industry is 
77 per cent of prewar levels. 

Food rations are back to 2,200 cal- 
ories per day, with extra rations for 
heavy workers. However, there is still 
a serious shortage of fats. The export- 
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import situation has improved, but it 
is still operating at a serious deficit 
which is only partly reduced by the 
liquidation of foreign assets. The level 
of real wages for industry is about 91 
per cent and for agriculture 127 per 
cent of the prewar standard. This 
statistically favorable picture for the 
worker is somewhat tarnished by the 
existence of a black market, especially 
in textiles and clothing, which are ex- 
tremely short. Some estimates indicate 
that there are several hundred thou- 
sand people living off the black market. 

The former pillars of Dutch pros- 
perity have been badly shaken if not 
completely destroyed. In the past, 
trade with the Netherlands East Indies 
and Germany was essential to the home 
economy. With the destruction of 50 
per cent of the Dutch mercantile navy 
during the war and the withering away 
of Indonesian and German trade, there 
is a dearth of raw materials and neces- 
sary foodstuffs while no markets are 
available for the surplus fruits and 
vegetables which Holland exported in 
the past. Foreign loans have become 
an absolute necessity to make up for 
the international trade deficit and for 
the necessary re-equipment of industry. 

Out of the 20,000 million guilders 
required for such a task in the next six 
years, only 8,400 millions can be raised 
in Holland. Lacking the political pres- 
sures which exist in other European 
areas, the Dutch cannot secure the 
needed capital with any too great ease. 
In the words of the Dutch Finance 
Minister, Professor Lieftnick: 

“We do not live close enough to the 
political storm centers to be eligible for 
political loans.” 

And as long as Germany continues 
prostrate, with no stable monetary ex- 
change and no economic basis for inter- 
national exchange, Holland’s partial 
recovery will remain unfulfilled and 
frustrated by the lack of one of its most 
important export and import markets. 

The trade union movement of Hol- 
land is split four different ways. The 
largest labor organization is the Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor with more 
than 300,000 members. It is led by 
the well-known and internationally re- 
spected E. Kupers and resembles the 
A. F. of L. both in structure and aims. 
Its leadership is mostly Socialist and 
strongly anti-Communist. 

The so-called Einheit trade union 
movement is controlled by Communists 
but includes ‘a number of other left- 
wing followers including Trotzkyites. 
The latter organization has been very 
active in the Indonesian affair, attempt- 
ing to get support for a general strike 
against any shipments of Dutch troops 
and cargo to the Indies. The W.F.T.U. 
has used its influence to push this 
alleged anti-imperialist move. It is 
amazing how the W.F.T.U., is always 
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in the forefront against the “evils” .of 
the West but. nary a word on the far 
worse forms of oppression of the East. 

The handling of the Indonesian ques- 
tion in spite of adverse developments 
revealed an earnest desire on the part 
of the Dutch to break with the worst 
features of their “imperialist” past. 
The intelligent approach had been rein- 
forced by the drain of over 100,000 men 
for the Dutch Indonesian army, a tre- 
mendous load for the homeland’s 
economy and finances. Furthermore, 
the trade union movement has been 
consistently pressing for a peaceful set- 
tlement of the dispute. Postwar Hol- 
land in its imperial policy has shown 
a spirit of enlightened cooperation and 
understanding of the colonial inde- 
pendence movement. This is true in 
spite of all the recent blunders and is 
quite in contrast to the advancing 
aggressive type of imperialism mani- 
fested by the Soviet Union. 

The General Federation of Labor 
(N.V.V.), in view of the growing 
spread between wages and cost of liv- 
ing, started a campaign last year to 
lower prices. Some results have been 
achieved in this direction and, what is 
more important, the trade unions have 
been given a voice in the advisory 





NEW RADIO TIME 


The American Federation of 
Labor program, “Labor, U.S.A.,” 
shifts this month to a Tuesday 
night spot. The program will go 
out to the nation at 10:30 P.M., 
Eastern Daylight Time. The net- 
work is still ABC. Consult your 
local paper for the exact time of 
the broadcast in your community. 











boards controlling prices. Trade union 
representatives participate at national 
and local levels in the government price 
control boards. In addition, the trade 
unionists have been conducting a cam- 
paign for what they term “economic 
democracy now.” This is a campaign 
in support of the Dutch Labor Party’s 
proposed bill for the control of industry 
through labor-management boards with 
power to determine policy respecting 
production, distribution, wages, prices 
and profits. The present Catholic- 
controlled government, in the opinion 
of N.V.V., shows great reluctance to 
realize this kind of legislation. 

The other two trade union move- 
ments in Holland are divided along re- 
ligious lines as between the Catholics 
and the Calvinists with approximately 
200,000 and 100,000 members in their 
respective organizations. 

Turning to the “atom” of the Bene- 

_ lux combination, we find little but 
heroic Luxembourg, comprising 300,- 











000 inhabitants. This mighty mite wil] 
always live in the hearts of true demo- 
crats everywhere for its courageous 
general strike against the Nazis on the 
30th of August, 1942. This almost 
unbelievable “Jack the Giant Killer” 
story ended in a bloodbath unleashed 
by the Nazi tyrants. The largest per- 
centage of those executed and impris- 
oned for this nationwide uprising 
against the Nazis came from the trade 
union movement. But in spite of all 
repression, the trade union movement 
was immediately reconstituted after 
liberation. 

The Luxembourg labor movement is 
divided along Socialist, Communist and 
Christian lines into separate organiza- 
tions. The Luxembourg Federation of 
Labor, controlled by the Socialists, is 
the majority organization with about 
25,000 members. 

The Communists have far greater 
strength today than before the war, but 
in recent months their strength in the 
trade unions has begun to decline. 

The economic situation is gradually 
returning to normal. The principal 
problem is the supply of coke—three- 
quarters of which came from Germany 
before the war—for Luxembourg’s 
famous steel industry. Labor short- 
ages also impede the necessary indus- 
trial reconstruction and repair of this 
badly battered little country. The im- 
portation of foreign labor is an absolute 
necessity for Luxembourg. The eco- 
nomic union with Belgium has been of 
inestimable value, as has American aid, 
for which most Luxembourgers show 
a gratitude that is fast becoming rare 
in a tired and exhausted continent. 

The fate of all three Benelux coun- 
tries and of their labor movements will 
depend in large part upon future inter- 
national economic and political action. 
Some of the factors which can make 
the difference between continued prog- 
ress or collapse are as follows: 

(1) The successful application and 
early functioning of the Marshall Plan 
in terms of some form of European 
economic planning ‘and unification. 

(2) The reconstruction of the Ger- 
man market to permit trade and trans- 
port to flourish once again with the 
Benelux countries based upon a stable 
monetary exchange. 

(3) Immediate economic aid in the 
way of increased coal supplies, raw 
materials and certain strategic food- 
stuffs. 

(4) Transitory or temporary U.S. 
loans to all three countries prior to the 
eventual realization of the Marshall 
Plan. 

(5) The further extension and prac- 
tical implementation of the Benelux 
agreement, which will increase trading 
opportunities, balance industrial and 
agricultural production, and make more 
available the necessary raw materials 
and finished goods. 
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German Reconstruction 

No doubt it is wise to get German in- 
dustry back on its feet to some extent. 
[can see various good reasons for doing 
this. As President Green has written 
in editorials, other countries in Europe 
depend upon Germany for different 
products and they can’t be prosperous 
if Germany remains an economic blank. 

But there is one point that I consider 
very important. After all, it was Ger- 
many and no one else that started the 
two bloodiest wars the world has ever 
known. Therefore, I say it is okay to 
let Germany resume the manufacture of 
useful and harmless products, but if we 
have an ounce of sense we won’t ever 
again let Germany produce the things 
out of which tanks and planes and can- 
non can be made. 

Fine American boys, the flower of 
America, lie in European graves be- 
cause of Germany. After World War 
I, we were generous. We gave her an- 
other chance. We know what happened. 

By all means let Germany resume 
peaceful production and give her work- 
ers useful jobs, but don’t ever let her 
build up her military power again. 

San Antonio. J. J. CUMMINGS. 


Yes, I'm a Union Member 

I am a member of a labor union. 
And I am.mighty glad of it. 

The question uppermost in the minds 
of many workers not yet organized is 
whether or not they, as individuals, will 


profit by union affiliation. 
ployes in industry merely follow the 
rather indifferent attitude of the ma- 
jority. An unwelcome notice on the 
company bulletin board, however, can 
change this attitude instantly. The 
notice could be an announcement of 
an immediate reduction in wages or a 
change in working hours. 

It is at this point that members of 
unions are assured of some degree of 
security. The non-union worker is 
impotent. 

Your union may have been organized 
by a few dissatisfied workers, seeking 
diligently to improve conditions and 
obtain higher wages. These same 
workers did not organize merely to 
help themselves. They sought to better 
conditions for all employes of the 
concern. 

Belonging to a union means really 
longing. Paying dues promptly is 
only a small part of the duty of a mem- 
tr. Answering roll-call at all meet- 
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Many em- ~* 


ings, one is better able to judge the 
activities of the union and feel that he 
is a part of the union. Listening to 
reports of the various committees en- 
ables a member to obtain first-hand 
information. 

Education of the general public and 
also of union members themselves con- 
cerning the aims of unions is vitally 
needed today. Too few members 
understand the reason for unions. The 
establishment of educational commit- 
tees by all local unions could help to 
strengthen the union cause. 


Job security alone justifies member- 
ship in a union. Joint agreement be- 
tween foremen and shop stewards in 
maintaining discipline and preventing 
wholesale layoffs of employes is an- 
other reason for not remaining aloof 
from_unionism. 

I value my membership in a labor 
union because it promotes a better 
relationship with my fellow workers 
and my employer. Yes, I am a mem- 
ber of a labor union. 

MERTON W. CROWTHER. 

Waterford, N. Y. 


Curtis Organizing Drive Pushed 


By GEORGE F. CROWE 


Chairman, Curtis Organizing Committee 


N September of last year representa- 


tives of twenty-two unions having a’ 


direct interest in organizing the em- 
ployes of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany met with representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, the 
Central Labor Union of Philadelphia, 
the Philadelphia Allied Printing Trades 
Council, the Philadelphia Building 
Trades Council and the Joint Council 
of Teamsters. Curtis is a major pub- 
lisher of popular magazines. 

At this meeting a permanent organi- 
zation was formed to be known as the 
Curtis Organizing Committee. The 
following officers were elected: Chair- 
man, George F. Crowe, business repre- 
sentative, Local 4, Printing Pressmen, 
and Local 11, Press Assistants; vice- 
chairman, John Graham, organizer, 
Local 2, International Typographical 
Union; treasurer, Edward Larsen, 
president, Local 72, Electrotypers ; re- 
cording secretary, Robert Glicker, 
president, Local 14, Mailers; publicity 
director, Charles V. Ernest, vice-presi- 
dent, International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants. 

There are 7,500 empioyes in the 
Curtis Publishing Company. Realizing 
that many obstacles would be placed in 
labor’s path by the Curtis management, 
which had often proclaimed its oppo- 
sition to the union printing trades 
movement, the Curtis Organizing Com- 
mittee planned carefully before making 
the initial organization move. 

Last fall the Curtis Organizing Com- 
mittee News was born, and a copy of 


what has now become our regular 
monthly bulletin has been mailed each 
month to every employe of the com- 
pany at his home. 

The response to our efforts has ex- 
ceeded our fondest hopes. Many em- 
ployes have visited the office of the 
Curtis Organizing Committee. Hun- 
dreds have written letters indicating 
their desire for representation by 
American Federation of Labor unions. 

The management of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company has not taken kindly 
to union efforts to organize the em- 
ployes. From the very beginning of 
our campaign the management has 
made frantic efforts to prevent union 
organization by putting anti-union bul- 
letins on the company’s “bull boards’” 
and addressing personal letters to the 
workers at their homes. Curtis em- 
ployes, being intelligent, have seen 
through the company’s motives, and 
each time the company attempts to dis- 
courage organization, the unions secure 
additional new members. 

The American Federation of Labor 
organizers in Philadelphia are cooper- 
ating to the fullest extent, as are the 
Philadelphia Allied Printing Trades 
Council, the Philadelphia Building 
Trades Council, the Philadelphia Cen- 
tral Labor Union and the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor and their 
officials. 

Our campaign has been making ex- 
cellent progress and we are confident 
that it is but a matter of time before 
the organization of this important pub- 
lishing company is completed. 
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Rail Labor Seeks Boost 


(Continued from Page 9) 


their fellow American workers. Mr. 
Homer compared the non-operating 
railroad workers’ average hourly earn- 
ings with the rates in twenty-five man- 
ufacturing industries reported by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
The following table tells the story: 
Non-Oper- 25 Manu- 


ating Rail- facturing 

road Employes Industries 
gh $.593 $.524 
MEE? s dhs Gla «tiv sie .586 .619 
Sept., 1941 .734 845 
Dec., 1946 1.063 1.247 


In 1921 non-operating railroad em- 
ployes ranked sixth in hourly earnings 
among twenty-seven industrial classifi- 
cations for which comparative statistics 
were available. They stood twentieth in 
September, 1941, and twenty-third in 
December, 1946. 

Mr. Oliver guided the arbitrators 
through a mass of statistical informa- 
tion derived from Bureau of ‘Labor 
Statistics records that strengthened 
still further the impressive foundation 
laid by Mr. Cucich and Mr. Homer. 
Mr. Oliver quoted from the Bureau’s 
cost-of-living index to show that since 
January 1, 1946, when 16 cents of the 
18%4-cent increase obtained last year 
became effective, the cost of living has 
risen (as of May 1, 1947) by 19.9 per 
cent. Thus, he said, merely to give back 
to the non-operating employes the same 
purchasing power they had when the 
1946 raise was inaugurated, their pres- 
ent straight-time average hourly earn- 
ings of $1.02 would have to be increased 
by 19.9 per cent. Simple arithmetic 
showed this to be 20.3 cents an hour, 
or a little more than actually is being 
asked. 

Mr. Oliver used the well-known 
Heller budget, a continuing study of 
the minimum cost of maintaining a 
family in decency and comfort, to show 
that the earnings of a non-operating 
railroad employe are inadequate to 
maintain an American standard of liv- 
ing. Even if the cost of living in 
January, 1946, had been maintained 
throughout 1946, the income of the 
average non-operating worker after his 
1946 raise would still have fallen $357 
short of the minimum amount needed 
for himself, his wife and two chil- 
dren according to the modest standards 
set in the Heller budget. 

Mr. Oliver cited wage increases 
granted in more than a score of other 
industries so far in 1947. During this 
period the rates of all rail workers have 
remained static. 

Conclusive proof was presented that 
the productivity of the non-operating 
rail employe is at its highest peacetime 
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level and has fallen but little from the 
spectacular maximum it attained dur- 
ing the war. Mifes of track are slightly 
smaller than in 1921, Mr. Oliver 
showed, quoting from the carriers’ 
reports. Their locomotives, freight 
cars and passenger cars are fewer in 
number and older, and the working 
force is some 90,000 men smaller than 
at the peak of wartime employment. 

But operating revenue per mgn-hour 
has declined only four cents from the 
top of $2.37 in 1943 to the first quar- 
ter of 1947, This compares with $1.64 
in 1940, the best prewar year. Reve- 
nue freight ton-miles in the first quar- 
ter of this year were less than five per 
cent under the 1943 peak, and revenue 
freight ton-miles per-employe were off 
but little more. 

The increase in the productivity of 
non-operating railroad employes is as 
great as in practically all manufactur- 
ing industries and better than most, 
Mr. Oliver demonstrated. 

Claims by the railroads that one of 
the “attractions’”’ of working in the 


industry is overtime pay were riddled 
by Mr. Oliver. He pointed out that 
overtime provisions on the railroads 
are “the worst of any big industry in 
America.” He said that these provi- 
sions are certainly no inducement for 
a worker to enter the industry. 

Officers of several unions presented 
statements giving in detail the qualifi- 
cations, experience, skills, responsibil- 
ities and duties of the members of their 
organizations. This was done to make 
certain the arbitrators fully realized all 
that is required of a non-operating 
railroad employe. 

Those speaking were Mr. Leighty 
and Mr. Clark; Fred N. Aten, presi- 
dent of the Railway Employes De- 
partment of the American Federation 
of Labor; W. J. Van Buren, secre- 
tary of the National Organiza- 
tion of Masters, Mates and Pilots; 
Glen B. Goble, vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks; O. H. Braese, president of the 
American Train Dispatchers Associa- 
tion; T. C. Carroll, president of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes; Richard W. Smith, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Dining Car Em- 
ployes. Joint Council; and M. G. 
Schoch, president of the Railroad 
Yardmasters of America. 


feorge Meany's Message 


(Continued from Page 5) 


mains law, it will by the very nature of 
its provisions drive American workers 
more and more into the political field. 

Up to now American labor has been 
reluctant to emulate the workers ,of 
other nations by moving on from the 
economic to the political arena. 
Throughout its long existence the 
American Federation of Labor has 
maintained itself as a strictly non-parti- 
san movement. However, the passage 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, with its op- 
pressive provisions, inevitably raises 
the question as to whether, in order to 
protect the future of American wage- 
earners, this basic position must not 
now be altered. 

During the coming months we must 
do more than ever before to get Amer- 
ican labor’s story across to all the 
people of our nation. It is a great 
story. Had it not been for the Amer- 
ican labor movement, its building of 
our nation, its fight for free public 
schools, its struggle for higher wages, 
shorter hours and civilized working 
conditions, its vital contributions to vic- 
tory in two world wars, our country 
would not now occupy its preeminent 
position and our people would not now 
enjoy a standard of living unap- 


proached by any other people in all 
history. 

Let us be quite candid. We have 
done more in recent years to inform 
the public about organized labor's con- 
tributions to the common weal than we 
did in years long past. Nevertheless, 
what we have done has been far from 
enough. Nothing will more effectively 
safeguard the well-being of all of us 
who must work in order to live than a 
well-conceived, comprehensive, con- 
stantly functioning program of educa- 
tion of the American people as a whole 
relative to labor’s constructive and 
beneficial policies, principles and ob- 
jectives. 

The anti-labor fabrications of Big 
Business and the faithful servants ol 
Big Business in newspaper offices and 
legislative halls must be exposed. Anti- 
labor propaganda must be combated 
and its effects overcome. ; 

The time has come for organized 
labor to take’ the offensive in this 
sphere. We can and must do an e& 
fective educational job among all sec 
tions of our population. And if we do, 
we may look forward with much con- 
fidence to the repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Sudden Storm 


“7 T’S such a blistering hot day!” ex- 
claimed Doris. 

“Tt usually is for 
drawled Christine. 

Tom and Derek came out on the 
porch. 

“One more day of vacation,” said 
Tom. 

“T wish school didn’t start so soon,” 
Doris remarked. “When Labor Day is 
so early it seems to cut,summer holi- 
days in half. Oh, well, nothing can be 
done about it, so we might as well 
have fun.” 

“The rest of the kids will be here any 
minute,” Christine said, looking at her 
watch. 

“Yeah, Max and Spin said they 
would be here early,” Derek recalled. 
“Course, that doesn’t exactly mean 
they will, knowing them.” 

“Just so we all get together,” said 
Tom. “We don’t want to miss the 
doings.” 

“There will be plenty of time,” 
Christine reassured. “Anyway, here 
come a bunch.” 

Seven more Junior Unionists joined 
the group on the wide veranda. All 
were talking and laughing as they 
greeted one another. From across the 
street came three more boys, and when 
Jean and Hester ran around the house 


Doris decided to count noses. 

“Everyone is here but Max and 
Spin,” she announced. 

“And they’re at the corner now,” 
said Hester. 

“What are we waiting for?” asked 
Derek. “Let’s go!” 

The eighteen boys and girls seemed 
to fill the whole street. As they walked 
along, Tom whistled a tune and soon 
they were all singing Junior Union 
songs. As they got to the Labor Park 
they formed a chain and, with Tom and 
Max leading them, they snake-danced 
through the crowds who were celebrat- 
ing Labor Day. Other boys and girls 
joined them. The twisting, turning 
“snake” became the center of attrac- 
tion. Bursts of applause greeted them 
and they were cheered as they wended 
their way to the auditorium. 

They were scheduled to serve as 
ushers for the Labor Day ceremonies 
to be held in the auditorium and ar- 
rived only in time to grab stacks of 


Labor Day,” 
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programs and receive their instruc- 
tions from Mr. Carton, the manager, 
for they had brought the crowd with 
them. However, everything was orderly 
and the good-natured throng was 
seated with very little commotion. 

There was music, a novelty act and 
several speeches as well as a community 
sing. The ushers stayed in the back of 
the hall during most of the program. 
Tom and Derek were at the docr, look- 
ing out. 

Suddenly a streak of lightning cut a 
jagged path across the heavens. The 
burst of thunder which followed was a 
shock to those inside the hall and, as 
the rain poured down, near-panic seized 
the crowd. Men and women ran to 
shut the windows of their cars. Many 
jammed the exits. Children got sep- 
arated from their parents. All in all, 
the sudden storm threw everyone into 
a flurry of excitement. 

Mr. Carton called the Junior Union- 
ists together and held a hurried confer- 
ence with them. Then he went to the 
band leader and talked with him a few 
moments. As he turned to go to the 
back of the hall the band struck up a 
familiar marching tune to which the 
Junior Unionists had set some words. 
Mr. Carton grinned as he saw the 
snake-dance form again, and as the 
music played, the boys and girls sang 
and marched around the hall, up and 


down the aisles, gathering length as 
others joined in. 

In this way they cleared the exits, 
they caught the attention of the crowd 
and by their happy-go-lucky actions 
they averted a panic. The storm was 
intense for only a short time, and by the 
time the singing, laughing, jolly crowd 
had marched all over the auditorium a 
few rounds, the storm had subsided. 
The rain fell steadily for a while, but 
no one paid much heed to it. The 
cloudburst, for such it was, had spent 
its fury. 

The chairman of the meeting asked 
the participants to be seated, and once 
more the ushers fulfilled their duties. 

“Since the storm seems to be taper- 
ing off,” said Mr. Owens, the presiding 
officer, “let’s just take a few more min- 
utes to bring our day’s performance to 
a close. First I want to thank our 
speakers again for their expressions 
here today.” 

He paid tribute to those who had 
taken part in the program, to the mu- 
sicians, to the men and women on the 
arrangements committee and to all 
others who had in any way contributed 
to the success of the day’s celebration. 
Not the least were his words of praise 
for the splendid cooperation of the 
ushers and usherettes. These he asked 
to come to the platform. As they 
walked across the stage they were given 
a deafening round of applause. 

“’Most as loud as the thunder,” said 
Christine to Doris. 

“And scares me more,” whispered 
Doris. 

“For your quick response and in- 
genuity, we all owe you a debt of 
thanks,” Mr. Owens said. “We would 
like you to stay here on the stage while 
we close the program.” 

Then, with a nod to the band, the 
chairman closed the meeting by ask- 
ing everyone to join in singing “God 
Bless America.” 

The rain was little more than a 
drizzle as the crowd thinned out. The 
wind blew through the trees, scatter- 
ing raindrops. It was chilly. 

“Well, it won’t be so hot to start to 
school tomorrow,” said Tom. 

“Gee, it’s going to be swell seeing 
all the kids again,” Derek declared. 
“I’m almost glad school begins the day 
after Labor Day.” 
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Yes, mister, it's mighty important to satisfy yourself that your 
cigarettes were produced by union men and women. A union- 


made smoke is a better smoke. And the same thing goes 


for any product. Look for the union label before you buy, whether it's a pack 


of cigarettes, a new hat, a suit of clothes or any one of a hundred commodities. 
And if it doesn't carry the union label, don't buy. Live by this rule and you'll be 


spending your union-earned dollars for merchandise that's best in every way. 


BUY UNION... ALWAYS 
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